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THE CONSERVATIVE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
GREAT AWAKENING 


By Leonarp W. LABAREE* 


In the middle third of the eighteenth century a movement ap- 
peared in America which offered to the conservative forces of 
organized Christianity the most vigorous challenge they were to 
receive during the entire colonial period. After years of com- 
parative calm, a revival took place which aroused thousands from 
a state of religious lethargy and self-complacency and led them to 
a new, more intense, more emotional religious experience than 
they had ever known before. This Great Awakening was the first 
large-scale revival in the history of the American churches. It set 
the example for the emotional outbursts which were to character- 
ize many later revivals in this country, and it marked the begin- 
nings of the evangelistic spirit which was destined to play an im- 
portant part in the subsequent growth of American Protestantism 
and which became a significant feature of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ican culture. Distressed at the spiritual dullness which had over- 
taken much of the population and crept into the churches, many 
sincere Christians welcomed the revival. At the same time many 
other equally sincere adherents of all denominations bitterly op- 
posed it. They looked upon its emotionalism as a dangerous in- 
novation and could see, in its tendency to upset the peace and order 
of the churches, only the hand of the Evil One. 


*The author, who is a member of the Department of History of Yale 
University, is now engaged in writing a book on Conservatism in the 
\merican Colonies. 
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The Great Awakening was the American counterpart of a 
religious movement which took place over a large part of Protestant 
Christendom.’ The Age of the Reformation had seen many states 
of western Europe, especially in Germany, the Low Countries, 
Scandinavia, and the British Isles, break from the Church of 
Rome and establish national churches. The religious fervor and 
the questionings on matters of doctrine or organization which had 
made that break possible continued in some areas and led to the 
formation of other, even more dissident, groups, whose members 
refused to accept the systems set up under the authority of par- 
ticular governments. The sixteenth century and the first half of 
the seventeenth formed a period in which wars, international and 
civil, were numerous and were nearly all based, in part at least, 
on religious differences. It was a period, too, in which many men 
sought freedom for the exercise of their own beliefs by emigra- 
tion from one European country to another or from Europe itself 
to the New World. It was a period, therefore, in which religion 
played a vital part in human affairs and in which religious con- 
victions were often the ruling force in the shaping of men’s lives 

By the end of the seventeenth century, and in some places 
considerably earlier, this flaming zeal had largely burned itself out. 
Many of the leading zealots had suffered martyrdom or exile and 
their remaining followers had either been forced to accept the au- 
thority of the dominant churches or had been granted a modicum 
of toleration. Some of the minority groups, such as the English 
Puritans, had found a haven in the New World, where they be- 
came a local majority and were able to organize a state church to 
suit themselves. Religion still played a part in civil strife, as in 
the English Revolution of 1688, or in the movement of men from 
place to place, as in the emigration of French Huguenots after 
1685 and the influx of German Pietists to Pennsylvania a little 
later. But broadly speaking, religion and religious differences were 
no longer the vital factors they had been; religious fervor became 


1 One of the great gaps of American historiography is a full-scale mod- 
ern study of the Great Awakening. The best-known work is Joseph Tracy, 
The Great Awakening, A History of the Revival of Religion in the Time of 
Edwards and Whitefield (Boston, 1842). The book reprints or quotes from 
many important documents not otherwise easily accessible and contains much 
other useful information, but it is confined largely to the New England phases 
of the movement and ignores many aspects a modern scholar would consider 
important. Some valuable sectional studies have recently been made, the 
most notable being C. H. Maxson, The Great Awakening in the Middle 
Colonies (Chicago, 1920), and W. M. Gewehr, The Great Awakening in Vir- 
ginia, 1740-1790 (Durham, 1930), to both of which I am indebted. But no 
single modern work traces the movement through the colonies as a whole 
and considers adequately its economic, political, and psychological, as well 
as its religious, implications and its effects upon the life of the Americar 
people. 
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the exception rather than the rule. Great preachers no longer 
trumpeted a call to crusade for the faith, and when lesser men 
tried to sound the clarion, they were seldom heard above the 
chorus of more secular appeals to interest and attention. Among 
the churches of both Europe and America, self-complacency tended 
to supplant inquiry after truth; in religious observance, habit suc- 
ceeded spirituality; and among worshipers, apathy too often re- 
placed self-sacrifice and zeal. Protestant Christianity seemed to 
have lost its militant spirit; worldliness and indifference had crept 
in to corrupt, if not destroy, the true essence of Christian faith. 

The times seemed ripe for a great reaction and a true revival 
of religion. When it arrived at last it came almost simultaneously 
in widely scattered parts of Protestant Christendom. First signs 
seem to have appeared in Germany in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, when there was a rekindling of the inner 
spiritual life under the leadership of Philip Jakob Spener and 
Augustus Hermann Francke, which resulted in the pietistic move- 
ment. Before 1740 thousands of their followers and of members 
of other German religious groups had migrated to America, where 
they settled especially in Pennsylvania. In the 1720's the 
Dutch Reformed Church of New York began to respond to the 
appeal of an ardent young preacher, Theodore Frelinghuysen, who 
summoned his people to a deeper spiritual experience. During 
the next decade, quite independently of any direct European in- 
fluence, so far as we can judge, a local revival appeared in and 
around Northampton, Massachusetts, stimulated by the powerful 
sermons and personality of Jonathan Edwards. At aboui the same 
time some of the Presbyterians of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
were experiencing a religious quickening under the leadership of 
graduates of William Tennant’s “Log College.”” Meanwhile in 
England the first stirrings of the Methodist revival, under the 
leadership of John and Charles Wesley, began to be heard, and in 
Scotland the Kirk was shaken out of its complacency by several 
Presbyterian divines. By 1740 it was clear that Protestantism was 
arousing from its slumber. 

In its most active phase the Great Awakening in the colonies 
may be said to date from 1739, when George Whitefield, an early 
associate of the Wesleys, began his American evangelistic jour- 
neys. His humanity shocked by the destitute condition of many 
orphaned children observed on an earlier voyage to Georgia, he 
established an asylum for them near Savannah, and set forth on a 
tour of the other colonies to raise funds for the support of this 
charitable enterprise. But it soon became apparent that the col- 
lection of money was far less important a consequence of his 
preaching than his effect upon his hearers. Calling them from their 
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smugness and their apathy to spiritual experience, he preached 
the need of true conversion. In a succession of tours between 
1739 and 1770, ranging as far north as Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, he aroused thousands to a sense of sin and a quest for per- 
sonal salvation. Other powerful leaders, such as Edwards, Frel- 
inghuysen, and the Tennants, father and sons, while more re- 
stricted in their movements and sometimes more cautious in the 
emotionalism of their approach, were no less zealous in their ap- 
peal for a spiritual rebirth. Very soon a number of lesser 
preachers began to follow Whitefield’s example, many of them 
making up for what they lacked of his eloquence and personal 
magnetism by carrying to extremes their emotional appeal and 
their attack on hostile critics. These itinerants travelled some- 
times singly, sometimes accompanied by their friends, “singing 
through the streets and highways to and from the houses of wor- 
ship on Lord’s days and other days,”* demanding admission to th 
pulpits of established ministers, and, as often as not, denouncing 
their hosts, the regular incumbents, as unregenerate and unfit to 
preach the Word of God. Some laymen joined in the evangeliz- 
ing, men completely untrained in theology or homilitics, but trust- 
ing to the Holy Spirit to put words into their mouths, and making 
their appeal exclusively to the emotions of their hearers. 

The public response to the revivalists was enormous. Many 
of Whitefield’s audiences numbered in the thousands.* Men and 
women flocked from all the countryside whenever his presence in 
the neighborhood became known. Uncounted hundreds in every 
colony were aroused by his preaching, first to a sense of sin, and 
then, after a period of despair and searching, to a realization of 
God’s grace and an experience of spiritual rebirth. Other 
evangelists had many converts, less numerous, perhaps, but no less 
moved by their regeneration than those Whitefield personally 
aroused. Throughout the colonies there was not a denomination, 
and in the seaboard regions hardly a single church, that was not 
affected in some degree by the revival movement. In some parishes 
the great majority of members were won over to the newer 
emotional approach; in others the minority, convinced that the 
majority, and often the minister as well, were still in a state of 


2 Declaration of the Boston Association of Ministers with regard to Rev 
James Davenport, July 1, 1742, Tracy, Great Awakening, p. 242. Daven- 
port was probably the most extreme of the itinerant revivalists in New Eng- 
land. It seems clear that during the height of his activities he went tem- 
porarily insane. 

8 Whitefield was careful to map his itineraries through the most populous 
centers. He avoided the frontier areas almost entirely. Even so, contem- 
porary reports of the numbers who came together at some of his services ap- 
pear incredible to the modern reader. 
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sin, broke away and founded “New Light” or “New Side” 
churches of their own. To many men the revival seemed not 
merely an awakening but something approaching a religious 
revolution as well. 

Many conservatives of all denominations, however, looked on 
the excitement as the work not of God but of the Devil. A num- 
ber were willing to admit some good in the movement especially 
in its early days, and to recognize that some genuine conversions 
were taking place, but they believed that most were merely emo- 
tional rather than spiritual experiences and that the evils which 
the revival brought in its train were far worse than the good it 
managed to accomplish. They thoroughly distrusted the emotion- 
alism of both preachers and auditors—‘enthusiasm” they uni- 
versally called it—and contended that it led to disorder and con- 
fusion within the church and the spreading of false doctrine among 
the unlearned. The charges of the conservatives against the 
revivalists were numerous, but they can be summed up under the 
following seven heads :* 

1. Creed and doctrine. As a result of “secret impulses” on 
human minds, “without regard to the Written Word,” men were 
ignoring or minimizing the fundamental tenets of their particular 
faiths. Errors were creeping in which the revivalists, believing 
that “assurance is of the essence of saving faith,” were either un- 
able or unwilling to correct. 

2. Itinerant preaching and evangelism. Contrary to the prac- 
tices of most organized churches, which held that a minister was set 
as pastor over a particular flock and charged with the protection 
of its spiritual life, the revivalists, either neglecting their own 
parishes or without assuming responsibility for congregations of 


4 The paragraphs which follow are based upon a great many statements 
both of individuals and of groups. They come from both North and South, 
but many of the most exhaustive emanated from New England. The most 
extensive single attack on the revivalists, and one of the most powerful, is 
Charles Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Religion in New 
England (Boston, 1743). Among the most comprehensive of the shorter 
statements are: Protestation of twelve Presbyterian Ministers and eight 
elders at The Philadelphia Synod of 1741, Tracy, Great Awakening, pp. 71- 
72; Declaration of the Boston Association of Ministers with regard to Rev. 
James Davenport, July 1, 1742, ibid., pp. 242-243; Testimony of the Massa- 
chusetts Ministerial Convention, May 25, 1743, ibid., pp. 287-288 (printed 
ilso in Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts, pp. 297-301) ; Rev. Nathaniel Apple- 
ton’s election sermon at Cambridge, May, 1743, Tracy, Great Awakening, 
pp. 293-294; Statement of the Connecticut General Association of Ministers, 
June 15, 1742, ibid., 306-307; Testimony of the Faculty of Harvard College 
against Whitefield, Dec. 28, 1744, tbid., pp. 347-351; article in the South- 
Carolina Gasette, Jan. 9, 1742 (No. 411 postscript). References in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are given only to the more extensive direct quotations. 
There is a useful discussion of these charges, summarized a little differently, 
in Maxson, Great Awakening in the Middle Colonies, pp. 142-148. 
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their own, moved from place to place interfering with the charges 
of the regularly settled ministers in every parish which they en- 
tered. 

3. Censoriousness. The evangelists all too often assumed to 
themselves “the prerogatives of God, to look into and judge the 
hearts of their neighbors, censor and condemn their brethren” of 
the clergy as unconverted and unfit to serve as ministers.2> White- 
field himself went so far as to utter “monstrous reflections upon 
the great and good Archbishop Tillotson,” and told Commissary 
Garden of South Carolina to his face that he was an unconverted 
man. Such an attitude was a direct violation of the Christian 
precepts of charity and humility, “highly unbecoming of those who 
call themselves the disciples of the meek and lowly Jesus.’ 

4. Extempore and lay preaching. Many of the evangelists 
admitted that ‘‘almost all they preach is by the immediate impres- 
sion of the Holy Ghost putting a long chain of thoughts into their 
minds and words into their mouths.”* This was bad enough when 
done by properly trained ministers, but it was far worse when prac- 
ticed by lay exhorters, “private persons of no education and but 
low attainments in knowledge and in the great doctrines of the 
Gospel.’’> To those who believed that a true understanding of the 
Scriptures and of Christian doctrine was a matter of the intellect 


as well as of the spirit, such preaching could only seem danger- 
ous and productive of error.® 

5. Distraction of the laiety. There were “many instances of 
houses of worship that have been scarce empty, night or day, for 
many days together,”’® with the result that people were spending 
far too much time at meetings, to the neglect of their secular call- 
ings and the injury of their family welfare. 


5 Tracy, Great Awakening, p. 287. 

6 Tracy, Great Awakening, p. 348. It is interesting to notice that this 
criticism of the Anglican Whitefield for attacking his ecclesiastical superiors 
came from the Puritan faculty of Harvard. 

7 South-Carolina Gazette, Jan. 9, 1742 (No. 411 postscript). 

8 Tracy, Great Awakening, p. 287. 

® When George Whitefield admitted that he could get greater light and 
knowledge by preaching extempore and feared that he would “quench the 
Spirit” if he did not continue to speak as God gave him utterance, his op- 
ponents asked scornfully whether any one since the days of Moses had said 
he gained more scriptual light and knowledge by not reading and meditating 
on God’s Word than by so doing. Was there any fear, they went on, that 
Whitefield would quench God's spirit in him by “performing the plain duty” 
of such reading and meditation? What spirit would he quench by reading 
the Scriptures, or by writing his sermons or making a moderate use of pre- 
pared notes in the pulpit? [Thomas Evans], The Querists, er An Extract 
of Sundry Passages Taken out of Mr. Whitefield’s Printed Sermons, Jour- 
nals and Letters: together with Some Scruples Propos'd in Proper Queries 
Raised 6n Each Remark (Philadelphia, 1740), pp. 26-27. 

10 Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts, p. 304. 
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6. Emotionalism. The trained as well as the untrained 
revivalists depended too much upon the appeal to the emotions of 
their hearers. “Their main design in preaching seems not so 
much to inform men’s judgments as to terrify and affright their 
imaginations by awful words and frightful representations to set 
the congregation into hideous shrieks and outcries.”"* The revival 
services were accompanied in some instances by tumultuous be- 
havior on the part of the auditors, who in the excess of their 
sorrow over sin or joy over salvation shouted aloud or tore their 
clothes or fell fainting to the ground. Such actions, the con- 
servatives held, were far from being “the indication of the special 
presence of God” with the preachers or the assemblies, but were 
rather “a plain evidence of the weaknesses of human nature.” They 
had no place in the decent and orderly observance of Christian 
worship, and those who encouraged them were rendering a dis- 
service to the church. 

7. Disruption of church unity and discipline. Individuals 
were acting too much on the impulses of their own emotions in- 
stead of under the guidance of established rules of church dis- 
cipline. After behaving in an unchristian manner toward other 
members of their community, these “disorderly walkers” were 
refusing to accept the proper censures of the church. By casting 
doubts on the state of grace of pastors, they led “novices” to be- 
lieve that they had more of the spirit of God than their ministers. 
Such people created “unhappy divisions” within individual 
churches, sometimes going as far as to separate themselves com- 
pletely from their old fellowships and to establish new congrega- 
tions. The “divisions, separations, and confusions” within the 
churches which followed the visits of Whitefield and other 
itinerants were to conservatives one of the greatest evils of the 
whole movement. 

It is not my purpose to discuss in full the validity of these 
charges. Space is lacking here for the detailed analysis of episodes 
and persons which such a discussion would require. And in the 
end, a judgment would depend so largely upon the basic assump- 
tions and inclinations in religious matters of the individual his- 
torian and his reader that very little agreement might be reached. 
It is perhaps enough to say that many if not all the charges were 
certainly founded on fact and observation, but that, in many in- 
stances, general conclusions were drawn from isolated episodes or 
from the actions of extremists on the “lunatic fringe” rather than 


11 South-Carolina Gazette, Jan. 9, 1742 (No. 411 postscript). 
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from the behavior or attitudes of the real leaders of the revival.'* 
Our present interest is not in the inherent truth or falsity of these 
accusations but in the evidence they reveal of the fundamental at- 
titudes and assumptions of colonial religious conservatives of the 
eighteenth century. On this point something further may be said. 

It will be noticed that a number of these charges relate 
directly or indirectly to the personal behavior of the evangelists. 
Men like Whitefield or Tennant might seem God-inspired to 
thousands of their hearers, but to conservatives, particularly to 
the clergy, they seemed chiefly to be nuisances. No doubt some 
of the antagonism sprang from sheer jealousy. The unquestion 
able oratorical gifts of a Whitefield, a Tennant, or an Edwards 
could be matched by few if any of their critics; the thousands who 
flocked to hear them and came away moved as they had never been 
moved before must have left many a more pedestrian preacher 
suffering sharp pangs of envy. But above this, the itinerants’ ap- 
parent tendency to belittle, if not sharply to criticize, the local 
ministers, who had to carry on the week-by-week religious life of 
their comm nities in times of spiritual dullness as well as in those 
of zeal, must have seemed to many a hard-working minister the 
essence of impropriety and injustice. An anonymous Anglican of 
South Carolina suggested this feeling by allegory. Undertaking 
to give his personal impression of Whitefield, he went into a 
long description of a comet, which is “a disorderly kind of a 
star.” It blazes up, crosses, and interferes with the paths of other 
stars and planets. Crowds gape at it and reproach the planets 
for their “lazy, listless, indolent course, their perpetual basking 
in the sun.” The comet disdains the further stars, which seem 
less bright than it, but are actually much brighter. It tries to 
emulate the sun. But it generally portends no good to earth; if 
it ever hit, it would set all aflame. The writer left the parallel for 
his readers themselves to draw, but added “that it is highly 
probable many of those so much reproached regular stars and 
planets will continue to shine and move on and to know their 
appointed courses and seasons when the comet, self-consumed or 
attempting to approach too near the sun, shall be exhaled and 
vanish like a vapor, at least in the feeble eyes of us short-sighted 
mortals.”!* Some comfort, then, the conservatives might draw 
from the certainty that the great revivalists would sooner or later 
disappear from the scene; meanwhile the installed ministers took 
little pains to conceal their displeasure. 


12 Maxson discusses the charges at considerable length and comes to 
conclusions generally favorable to the leading evangelicals. Great Awaken- 
ing in the Middle Colonies, pp. 142-148. 

18 South-Carolina Gazette, July 4-12, 1740 (No. 333). 
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More fundamental, perhaps, was the basis of attack upon the 
lesser evangelists and the lay exhorters of the revival. The “Old 
Side” Presbyterian ministers of the middle colonies, many of 
them educated in European universities, scorned the men trained 
at Tennant’s “Log College.” Though these young graduates had 
all undergone religious conversion and believed themselves led by 
God into the ministry, most of them had earlier followed other 
callings. “Then their enemies cried out: Could the great Gilbert 
{Tennant] be persuaded to remit these strollers to their looms, 
their lasts, their packs, their grubbing hoes, from whence in his 
great zeal he took them to support his father’s Log House Col- 
lege, we might soon hope to see a new face of affairs.”"* Charles 
Chauncy of Boston was even more vitriolic in his comments. These 
exhorters, he said, “are men of all occupations, who are vain 
enough to think themselves fit to be teachers of others; men who, 
though they have no learning and but small capacities, yet imagine 
they are able, and without study too, to speak to the spiritual 
profit of such as are willing to hear them. Nay, there are among 
these exhorters, babes in age as well as understanding. They are 
chiefly, indeed, young persons, sometimes lads, or rather boys; nay, 
women and girls; yea, Negroes, have taken upon them to do the 
business of preachers.’’** In another connection he asserted that 
the revivalists’ “presumptuous dependence on the blessed Spirit” 
leads, among other things, to “their so depending on the Help of 
the Spirit as to despise learning. To this it is owning that so 
many speak slightingly of our schools and colleges, discovering a 
good will, were it in their power, to raise them to their founda- 
tions.” To the same cause “it must be attributed that so many 
ministers preach, not only without Book, but without study, and 
justify their doing so, lest, by previous preparation, they should 
stint the Spirit.’’?® 

To prove a similar charge the Windham (Connecticut) As- 
sociation of Ministers quoted from the Confession of Faith of the 
separatist church organized at Mansfield after the Awakening was 
in full sway. “That every brother that is qualified by God for 
the same,” so read Article 22, part 13, of the Confession, “has a 
right to preach according to the measure of faith, and that the 
essential qualification for preaching is wrought by the Spirit of 
God; and that the knowledge of the tongues and liberal sciences 
are not absolutely necessary; yet they are convenient, and will 
doubtless be profitable if rightly used, but if brought in to supply 


14 Maxson, Great Awakening in the Middle Colonies, pp. 96-97. 

15 Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts, p. 226. The whole discussion runs 
through pp. 226-239 of this work. 

16 [bid., pp. 256-258. 
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the want of the Spirit of God, they prove a snare to those that 
use them and all that follow them.”!‘ What, thought the con- 
servatives, could be a more frank admission of the unimportance 
of being learned? 

The attitude of the learned clergy on this matter seems on 
its face a blatant example of intellectual snobbery. These men, 
educated at Harvard, Yale, William and Mary, or in the uni- 
versities of the British Isles, perfectly at home with Latin, 
familiar with Greek and Hebrew, drilled in philosophy, meta- 
physics, and logic, acquainted to some degree with natural science, 
and trained in the technique of exposition from the pulpit, seemed 
to arrogate to themselves, because of their unusual educational 
advantages, the sole right of expounding God’s Word to the 
masses of his children. Other men, equally or even more im- 
bued with the Holy Spirit, were to keep silent, simply because, 
having been less favored by opportunity, they had been less ex- 
posed to formal schooling in their youth. Education, and some- 
times the economic and social background which made that educa- 
tion possible, seemed to be substituted for spiritual insight and 
power as the prerequisites for the Christian ministry. There was 
in this attitude something of the intellectual Pharisaism which has 
appeared in many other cultured groups in history. 

But the attitude of the educated clergy was not due entirely 
to snobbery, especially among the Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists, who made the most frequent attacks on the unlearned re- 
vivalists. There was something fundamental in the insistance of 
these denominations on a high educational requirement for the 
ministry. As two modern scholars have recently pointed out, “‘in- 
terpretation of scripture was an abstruse art, to be learned with 
diligence, to be employed with caution, and to be regulated by the 
immutable laws of right reason and infallible logic.”’% The 
evangelists might employ the same theological terms as their more 
educated contempararies and use the same catch phrases, learned 
by attendance at countless sermons. But a vocabulary was only a 
small part of the equipment needed for a sound exposition of the 
Bible. Far more important was the exercise of reason based 
upon a firm understanding of the principles of logic. “Sapience or 
wisdom,” wrote a Puritan divine in 1673, “properly belongs to 
syllogistical judgment, and is a virtue of the understanding, where- 
by a man discerns the dependence of things and how one follows 


17 Tracy, Great Awakening, p. 319. 

18 Perry Miller and Thomas H. Johnson, The Puritans (New York, 
1938), p. 24. Readers familiar with the introduction to this anthology of 
Puritan writings will recognize at once my indebtedness to its authors for 
the discussion summarized in this paragraph. 
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upon another.”?® Without an understanding of the art of logic 
men may come to conclusions not founded on the premises or may 
make totally wrong inferences. “Wisdom,” went on the same 
writer, “lies in the rational application of general rules of Scrip- 
ture to ourselves and our own conditions.” He who lacks the 
training to make such a rational application is in grave danger of 
running into error. Mistaking zeal and “sudden impulses” for 
true understanding, he may quite unwittingly serve as the mouth- 
piece of Satan while professing to expound God’s holy Word. 
His false preaching is no less dangerous because it is done with 
honest intent and with a firm trust in spiritual guidance. To insist, 
therefore, upon a learned ministry trained to the use of reason, 
was not merely to “unionize” the pulpit for the benefit of its 
current incumbents, but even more to protect the church from the 
fatal consequences of ministerial ignorance. 

A somewhat different form of class-consciousness is sug- 
gested by the charge that the revival was keeping men from their 
daily labor. Such statements, while not relatively numerous, come 
from all parts of the colonies. Commissary Dawson of Virginia, 
writing to the Bishop of London in 1750 about Samuel Davies, 
mentioned as one of his criticisms of that evangelist “his holding 
forth on working days to great numbers of poor people, who 
generally are his only followers. This certainly is inconsistent 
with the religion of labor, whereby they are obliged to maintain 
themselves and their families, and their neglect of this duty if not 
seasonably prevented may in process of time be sensibly felt by 
the government.”*° An anonymous critic of Whitefield in Phila- 
delphia made much the same charge. In a letter apparently writ- 
ten to a Boston friend and printed in the Postboy, he declared: 
“Field preaching prevails with the vulgar here so much, that 
industry, honest labor, and care for their families, with many 
seems to be held as sinful, and as a mark of neglect for the salva- 
tion of their souls.” After describing the “melancholy fruits” of 
Whitefield’s sermons in upsetting the calm of the populace, he 
went on: “I inform you of this because Mr. Whitefield intends 
for Boston in the fall or autumn, where I understand he is im- 
patiently waited for. I wish his ministry there may not be at- 
tended with the same bad effects as here, by diverting and dis- 
turbing the laboring people, who are generally too much inclined 
to novelties, especially in points of religion.”* The most exten- 


19 Urian Oakes, New-England Pleaded with (Cambridge, 1673), p. 11, 
quoted in Miller and Johnson, The Puritans, p. 25. 

20 William S. Perry, ed., Historical Collections Relating to the American 
Colonial Church (Hartford, 1870-1878), I, 366. 

21 Tracy, Great Awakening, p. 59, reprinted from Boston Post-boy, 
June 23, 1740. 
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sive discussion of this question comes again from Chauncy of 
Boston. Pointing to the common argument against the revival 
“that there has been too great a frequency of religious meetings,” 
he quotes Jonathan Edwards in its defense that “at such an 
extraordinary time when God appears unusually present with a 
people,” they ought to “spend more time than usual in religious 
exercises.”** Granted, said Chauncy, but was it not true that 
throughout the land people had “gone into an excess” in attend- 
ing meetings? “Han’t it been common among those who have 
been wrought upon in these times to devote themselves, as it 
were, to the business of attending lectures and meetings, either to 
speak or hear, as though herein lay the sum of religion? and 
han’t this been done by great numbers of persons to the neglect 
of their callings and the real damage of their families ?’** 

The concern which these men felt for the families of the 
“poor” or “vulgar” who attended these frequent meetings may have 
been based simply on religious or humanitarian grounds. But there 
are overtones in all such comments that hint of something else. It 
should be remembered that clergymen who suggested that the 
common people were neglecting the “religion of labor” in their 
concern for their immortal souls were themselves nearly always 
members of the upper social class. Because of their education and 
their professional positions and regardless of the amount of their 
income, these ministers were accepted on terms of equality by the 
wealthy and the aristocratic. Almost always they absorbed, at 
least to some degree, the point of view of the privileged class. It 
was right and necessary, they agreed, that the laboring classes 
should be faithful in church attendance and in the practice of all 
the Christian virtues. But the workers’ station in society also 
required of them honest toil. They ought to remember God's 
judgment upon Adam, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,” and not let a craze for attending religious meetings inter- 
fere with the long hours of good hard work that were the proper 
week-day occupation of the “multitude.” For the common peuple 
to neglect the “religion of labor” was to forget their duty and 
dangerously to undermine the foundation of society.2* The min- 


22 He was quoting from Jonathan Edwards, Some Thoughts Concerning 
the Present Revival of Religion in New England (Boston, 1742), p. 156. 

23 Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts, pp. 304-305. 

24In justice to Chauncy it should be admitted that to take the words 
above quoted from him out of their context modifies somewhat his general 
point. He goes on to say that people seem to be acting as if religion con- 
sisted chiefly, if not wholly, in an attendance on meetings rather tian in ob- 
serving the Christian spirit in their everyday relations with one another. 
Zeal for attendance on meetings was leaving them too little time for other 
religious duties. But this emphasis on the practice of Christian virtues in 
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isterial rebukes were, in part at least, an expression of conserva- 
tive class-consciousness. 

One of the most wide-spread criticisms of the revival was 
that of its emotionalism. Conservatives of all denominations united 
in denouncing “enthusiasm” in language which suffered few 
restraints. The very words “enthusiasm” and “enthusiast” be- 
came terms of reproach and loathing in much the same way that 
“Communism” and “Communist” are regarded by many Americans 
today. When one minister might express his amazement “to see 
how fond the common people here are of novelties in religion, how 
easily they become a prey to seducers,”** another would express 
the same feeling by saying he was surprised “to observe how the 
vulgar everywhere are inclined to enthusiasm.” One writer 
called Whitefield a “rant” and “novice” ;?7 others referred to him 
as a “fanatic” or a “deceiver” ;** while still another, after first 
speaking of him as an “imposter” and as an “incendiary,” later 
thought it enough to call him simply “that wild enthusiast.’”*® The 
emotional preaching of “the famous Mr. Whitefield and his sect”’ 
was undermining the foundations of Christian worship. “Nothing 
but despair, melancholy, outcries of damnation are now to be 
heard. A sober rational preaching is now despised like a book 
tract.”°° People not only run after that “strolling preacher” 


“ae 


Whitefield, but adore him “as an oracle from Heaven. They look 
upon all he says to be the immediate dictates of the Holy Ghost, 
only because he confidently asserts it to be so and imprecates the 


most dreadful curses upon himself if what he says be not true.” 


When Gilbert Tennant went to Boston in the winter of 1740-41, 
he preached, said the Congregationalist Charles Chauncy, “in the 





the part of the passage not quoted above does not, in my opinion, seriously 
modify the earlier emphasis on labor or in any way reduce the element of 
class-consciousness in Chauncy’s whole discussion of this topic. 

25 Rev. Alexander Howie of Oxford, Pa., to the Secretary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel (S. P. G.), July 17, 1740, Perry, His- 
torical Collections, II, 208. 

26 Rev. William Becket of Lewes, Del., to Secretary of S. P. G., April 
25, 1741, ibid., V, 83. 

27 South-Carolina Gazette, Aug. 23-30, 1742 (No. 440). 

28 Rev. Alexander Howie of Oxford, Pa., to Secretary of S. P. G., July 
17, 1740: Rev. William Currie of Radnor, Pa., to same, July 7, 1740, Perry, 
Historical Collections, I1, 207, 209. 

29 Rev. George Ross of Newcastle, Del., to Secretary of S. P. G., Aug. 
1, 1740, ibid., II, 204-205; same to same, Aug. 4, 1741, ibid., V, 84. 

30 Rev. W. Lindsay of New Bristol, Del., to Secretary of S. P. G., 
ibid., V, 82. 

31 Rey. William Currie of Radnor, Pa., to Secretary of S. P. G., July 7, 
1740, ibid., II, 209. 
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extemporaneous way, with much noise and little connection,’’** 
while the Anglican Timothy Cutler, who agreed with Chauncy in 
little else, confirmed this report, declaring that, in spite of the most 
intense cold and snow that Boston had ever known, Tennant 
“kept even the most tender people travelling night and day to hear 
the most vulgar, crude, and boisterous things from him, to the 
ruin of the health of many and the poisoning of more with un- 
sound divinity, so that charity is much extinguished and order 
violated.”’** According to the Presbyterian Synod of Philadelphia, 
the enthusiasts preached “the terrors of the Law in such manner 
and dialect as has no precedent in the Word of God,” and so 
worked “on the passions and affections of weak minds as to cause 
them to cry out in a hideous manner and fall down in convulsion- 
like fits, to the marring of the profiting both of themselves and 
others, who are so taken up in seeing and hearing these odd 
symptoms that they cannot attend to or hear what the preacher 
says.”** When the revival storm struck a community there ap- 
peared to the conservative observer a veritable “tempest of en- 
thusiasm,” in which “the sea roared indeed and the waves rose so 
high that to face them was present shipwreck.”’*® 

Such was the conservatives’ impression of the emotionalism 
of America’s first great revival. To most of them it represented 
a mere travesty of true religion. Puritans and Presbyterians, with 


their emphasis upon an intellectual approach to the Scriptures, mis- 
trusted any tendency to short-circuit the intellect by an appeal to 
the emotions. Other conservatives agreed. Anglicans, as members 
of the one definitely ritualistic church among the English-speaking 


82 Charles Chauncy, A Letter from a Gentleman in Boston, to Mr. 
George Wishart, One of the Ministers of Edinburgh, Concerning the State of 
Religion in New-England (Edinburgh, 1742), pp. 7-8, reprinted in Clarendon 
Historical Society Reprints, series I, 69-84 (Edinburgh, 1883). 

33 Rev. Timothy Cutler of Boston to Secretary of S. P. G., June 11 
1741, Perry, Historical Collections, II, 355. 

34 Tracy, Great Awakening, pp. 71-72. A graphic, though hostile, de- 
scription of such scenes comes from an Anglican minister of Massachusetts 
“Their behavior is indeed as shocking, as uncommon; their groans, cries, 
screams, and agonies must affect the spectators were they never so obdurate, 
and draw tears even from the most resolute, whilst the ridiculous and frantic 
gestures of others cannot but excite both laughter and contempt, some leaping, 
some laughing, some singing, some clapping one another upon the back, etc. 
The tragic scene is performed by such as are entering into the pangs of the 
New Birth; the comic by those ‘who are got through and those are so truly 
enthusiastic that they tell you they saw the joys of Heaven, can describe its 
situation, inhabitants, employments, and have seen their names entered into 
the Book of Life and can point out the writer, character, and pen.” Rev. 
Charles Brockwell of Salem, Mass., to secretary of S. P. G., Feb. 18, 1742, 
Perry, Historical Collections, III, 343. 

5 Rev. George Ross of Newcastle, Del., to secretary of S. P. G., Aug 
1, 1740, ibid., II, 204. 
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Protestant denominations in America, considered emotionalism in 
religious meetings not only in bad taste but injurious to the very 
purpose of Christian worship. To conservatives of all denomina- 
tions this new and unprecedented emotionalism had no place in 
religion as they understood it. “Philaretes” spoke for all when 
he wrote in the South-Carolina Gazette, “as none but rational 
creatures are capable of religion, so there is no true religion but in 
the use of reason; there will be always these two things in the 
former, which the latter must judge of, namely the Truth and the 
Meaning. The virtue of our religion must consist in the inward 
persuasion of our mind, for if we owe our religion to birth, humor, 
interest, or any external circumstance or motive whatever, we bring 
all religions upon a level; and though by the happiness of educa- 
tion we should profess the true religion, yet if we do not make it 
our own by understanding the reasons for it, it will not be prof- 
itable to us; we offer to God the Sacrifice of Fools, in which he 
has no pleasure.”’%¢ 

However effective this emotionalism might seem to others, to 
conservatives it was a dangerous innovation and no proper part of 
the Christian tradition as handed down from past generations. 
As such it was suspect and rightly to be condemned. Sincere 
men Of all denominations could agree with one Church of England 
minister who told his congregation: “Religion is not founded 


upon such sudden impulses and raving expressions, but upon faith 
and a sincere obedience.”** Upon such grounds earnest con- 
servatives, regardless of their differences on other points, could 
unite in denouncing the enthusiasts as “false prophets and pre- 


tended saints.’’*% 


In the last analysis, the revival seemed most dangerous be- 
cause it was so upsetting to the peace and order of the churches. 
Wherever the evangelists went they stirred people out of their 
usual complacency, not only to a search for personal salvation but 
also to a questioning of each other’s sanctification and to a dis- 
satisfaction with the spiritual food offered in their churches. Some 
clergymen welcomed such an awakening, but to others it was most 


36 South-Carolina Gasette, Sept. 12-19, 1741 (No. 395 postscript). In 
this connection the author quotes from Locke’s chapter on Enthusiasm, § 4, 
on revelation. Other writers pointed out that emotionalism was dangerous 
because it would unquestionably be followed by a reaction leading to spiritual 
deadness or to infidelity and deism. South-Carolina Gazette, Aug. 1-8, 1740 
(no. 337): William Worthington, The Duty of Rulers and Teachers in 
Unitedly Leading God’s People. . . . [Connecticut election sermon, May 10, 
1744] (New London, 1744), p. 41. 

37 Rev. Matthias Plant of Newbury, Mass., to Secretary of S. P. G., 
July 23, 1742, Perry, Historical Collections, III, 364. 

38 Rey. Thomas Barton of Lancaster, Penn., to Secretary of S. P. G., 
Dec. 17, 1770, ibid., II, 449. 
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irritating. There was a complacent, pedestrian type of minister 
who went through the motions of his office but had little of it: 
true spirit; there were some to whom the Anglican term for a 
church preferment, a “living,” had only a very literal meaning; 
there were a good many who had gone into the ministry not be- 
cause of any divine call but simply because they or their parents 
had decided it was a dignified and desirable profession. Such 
men found the new spirituality of the community very trying: it 
interfered with their routine; it made demands upon their time, 
their energies, and their sincerity, which they were not prepared 
to meet. To clergymen of this type the revival was an un- 
mitigated nuisance. 

But there were other conservative ministers of all denomina- 
tions who would sincerely welcome a quickening of religion among 
their congregations if only it did not seem to bring with it greater 
evils than the apathy and listlessness it replaced. They were will 
ing to admit, in many cases, that the Awakening had done much 
good, “‘and where there is any special revival of pure religion in 
any parts of our land at this time, we would give unto God all the 
glory.”*® But all too often, it seemed to such men, the revival 
in some of its phases was doing far more harm than good by 
arousing unchristian animosities, by disturbing the orderly  ser- 
vices of religion, and by undermining the discipline of the churches 
One writer of South Carolina described these evil consequences 
in their darkest colors when he asked his readers to consider “how 
Whitefieldism has raged and rioted in some other colonies to the 
northward, particularly in Pennsylvania, the Jerseys, and the 
several colonies of New England; what sore evils and mischief it 
has produced in them! What divisions, strifes, hatred, and 
animosities in neighborhoods and private families! What tumultu 
ous assemblies, disorders, and confusions in places of Divine 
Worship! What mobbing, disquiet, and disturbance to civil gov- 
ernment! What freaks, frenzies, convulsions, madnesses, and 
self-murders, etc!"*° Surely, thought many sincere Christians who 
agreed at least in part with the accuracy of such a description, this 
is not the work of God. 

It is the very essence of the conservative attitude to wish to 
preserve in its fundamentals the status quo. In the religious field 
that meant, among other things, that the organization of the par- 
ticular denomination to which such a conservative belonged ought 
to remain intact and its discipline in full force. But the itinerants 


89 Testimony of the Massachusetts Ministerial Convention, May 235 
1743, Tracy, Great Awakening, p. 288; Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts 
p. 301. 

40 South-Carolina Gazette, Aug. 23-30, 1742 (No. 440). 
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were not particularly interested in denominational organization. 
Whitefield, for example, although an Anglican, preached in 
churches of other denominations without hesitation and accepted 
in full brotherhood ministers who had never received episcopal 
ordination. As one Anglican clergyman reported, “when he 
found he could not sow his tares in the field of our Church so 
plentifully as elsewhere, [he] recommended a set of men among 
the Presbyterians as unruly as himself as the only ministers fit 
to be heard and followed.”** Another Anglican declared that 
Whitefield had “warmly admonished his hearers to frequent in his 
absence the Presbyterian and Anabaptist meetings,” and had “vio- 
lently exclaimed (like a true fanatic) against the body of the 
bishops and clergy of England as no preachers of Jesus Christ, 
but as Sorcerers, Simon Maguses, with a great deal more of the 
same stuff, which, though false and unchristian, are yet swallowed 
by our ignorant, giddy people, without chawing.’** To loyal 
Church of England men, this sort of thing, even if they could 
have admitted its sincerity, was nothing less than treason against 
the Church. But others could object on even more serious 
grounds. In 1740 a pamphlet called The Querists appeared in 
Philadelphia attacking Whitefield on several counts. Among 
other things it charged him with displaying too catholic a spirit ; if 
he, an Anglican, was willing to join with Antinomians, Arminians, 
Calvinists, and Lutherans in religious work, why not—horror of 
horrors—even with the Papists at Rome?** To men bred in the 
traditions of Protestant denominational orthodoxy, whatever their 
particular formula of salvation, such catholicity was, in effect, a 
direct assault upon the Faith. 

Quite apart from issues of denominational integrity, the re- 
vival seemed to many sincere churchmen to threaten the essentials 
of church unity and Christian discipline. When itinerant preach- 
ers, following Whitefield’s example, “thrust themselves into towns 
and parishes” and publicly attacked the spiritual state of resident 
ministers, they were working “to the destruction of all peace and 
order.” The people thereafter were “ready to despise their own 
ministers,” and the pastors’ “usefulness among them, in too many 
places, hath been almost destroyed.”** The first consequence of 
such a state of affairs was a collapse of church discipline. Con- 
servatives in any field of thought or action are almost always be- 


41 Rev. George Ross of Newcastle, Del., to Secretary of S. P. G., Aug. 
4.1741, Perry, Historical Collections, V, 84. 

42 Rev. Alexander Howie of Oxford, Pa., to secretary of S. P. G., July 
17, 1740, ibid., II, 207-208. 

43 [Thomas Evans], The Querists, p. 24. 

44 Testimony of the Faculty of Harvard College against Whitefield, 
Dec. 28, 1744, Tracy, Great Awakening, pp. 349-350. 
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lievers in strict discipline. They would agree with Rev. 
Charles Chauncy when he pointed out that “discipline is necessary 
in all societies, and where this is neglected, if there is the appear- 
ance of confusion, what is it more than may justly be expected?” 
Now when the itinerants were undermining the loyalty of con- 
gregations to their own ministers, they were undermining dis- 
cipline. “Disorderly walkers,” Chauncy went on, were not receiv- 
ing “those censures which are proper to the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ.” Where persons had openly behaved in an unchristian 
manner to their pastors and their fellow members, instead of be- 
ing reproved “in a church way,” they had been left to act as they 
pleased with no more public notice “than if they sustained no rela- 
tion to the Church of God.” Our forefathers, said Chauncy, had 
known how to act under similar circumstances in the days of Anne 
Hutchinson and the Antinomians. He wished that his generation 
might follow such an example.** 

A second and still more deadly consequence of this assault 
upon the spiritual integrity of ministers and churches was the 
growth of separatism. When, as often happened, a minority of a 
particular Puritan congregation came under the influence of re- 
vivalistic ideas and were persuaded that the established minister 
of their church was not a true Christian and that their fellow mem- 
bers were equally unsaved, they were very likely to withdraw and 


form a church society of their own.*® A bitter struggle then took 
place between the “Old Light” and the “New Light” churches, as 
they were often called in New England, over control of the churcl 
property and over the taxation of the “New Light” members for 
support of the regularly established “Old Light” ministers. Some 


45 Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts, pp. 422-423. 

46 See, for example, the scism which took place in the New Haver 
Church and the contest which followed, described at length in M. Louise 
Greene, The Development of Religious Liberty in Connecticut (Boston and 
New York, 1905), pp. 248-253. The effect of these separations is still no- 
ticeable in southern New England, especially in Connecticut, where in a 
number of communities two Congregational churches exist today in the 
oldest settled portion of the town, both tracing their origin to colonial times 
Usually the ““First Church” dates from the first settlement of the town and 
represents the conservative or “Old Light” party of the eighteenth-century 
split, while the “Second Church” (by whatever name it may be called) dates 
from the 1740’s or 1750’s and represents the eighteenth-century “New Light’ 
radicals. Such distinctions as once existed between them have long sinc« 
lost all validity, but all too often tradition and petty jealousies have con- 
tinued to this day to prevent a desirable reunion. In some cases, of course, 
as in New Haven where the “Center” and “United” churches stand side by 
side on the Green, the growth of the community has provided ample roon 
for two, or even more, such Congregational churches to operate effectively 
and in full Christian fellowship. The eighteenth-century split is more notice- 
able today in Connecticut than it is in Massachusetts, where it has tended t 
be obscured by the effects of the later Unitarian divisions. 
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times a whole church, desiring to induct as minister a candidate 
whom the sister churches of neighboring communities considered 
too radical, defied its conservative critics and installed the minister 
anyway, thereby cutting themselves off from the fellowship of the 
other congregations.** Among the Presbyterians there was the 
same sort of cleavage, although sharp differences had appeared as 
early as 1722, before the Great Awakening, between the conserva- 
tive Scotch-Irish ministers and the more liberal Calvinists of New 
England background. The conflict came to a head during the 
revival when the New Brunswick Presbytery withdrew from the 
Philadelphia Synod in 1741 after its ministers were attacked as 
unorthodox and “anarchical.” A later merger with other re- 
vivalists led in 1745 to the formation of the New York Synod, 
and until 1758 the Presbyterian Church was split into “Old Side” 
and ““New Side” organizations.*® Other churches, such as the 
Dutch Reformed, suffered similarly, at least for a time, and even 
the Quakers were not immune from internal dissention. Most of 
the dissatisfied members of Anglican congregations withdrew in- 
dividually to join dissenting sects, but Methodist organizations, 
modelling themselves somewhat on the Wesleyan groups in Eng- 
land, began to appear, though there was no independently or- 
ganized Methodist Church in America until after the Revolution. 
Thus the conservatives had good grounds for charging that the 
revival was destroying the unity and authority of the churches. 
This was a distressing situation and one to be fought with 
Christian zeal. In this emergency the conservatives did what they 
could to check the forces of separation. In South Carolina Com- 
missary Alexander Garden, one of Whitefield’s sharpest critics, 
summoned the evangelist to trial before an ecclesiastical court, 
the only one of its kind ever held by an Anglican authority among 
the continental colonies. Whitefield challenged Garden’s juris- 
diction and appealed to England. There on technical grounds the 
appeal was dropped. The General Ceurt of Virginia, controlled 
by the conservatives, took over from the county courts the licens- 
ing of dissenting preachers and tried, not too successfully, to limit 
the number of evangelists and the places at which they could hold 


47 An instance is the break-away of the Wallingford (Conn.) church in 
1758, an episode which occupies much space among the manuscripts of the 
New Haven East Consociation (Yale University Library). Again, such se- 
cessions were more obvious in Connecticut than in Massachusetts, because of 
the more closely knit organization of Connecticut Congregationalism under 
the terms of the Saybrook Platform, which provided for “Ccnsociations” of 
churches and “Associations” of ministers grouped on a county or half-county 
basis. 

48 Maxson, Great Awakening in the Middle Colonies, pp. 69-77, 88-91, 
113-118; Thomas J. Wertenbaker, The Founding of American Civilization: 
The Middle Colomies (New York, 1938), pp. 175-182. 
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forth. In Connecticut, where the “Old Lights” held control of 
the government, James Davenport, the most extreme of the itiner- 
ants, was haled before the Assembly in 1742 for his disturbance 
of the religious peace. That body resolved that his “behavior, 
conduct, and doctrines,” had “a natural tendency to disturb and t 
destroy the peace and order of this government.” But since it ap 
peared to the Assembly that Davenport was “under the influence 
of enthusiastical impressions and impulses and thereby disturbed 
in the rational faculties of his mind, and theretore to be pitied 
and compassionated, and not to be treated as otherwise he might 
be,” they only ordered him sent back to his parish on Long Island.* 
More significantly, the Assembly passed an act in the same yea 
“for regulating abuses and correcting disorders in ecclesiastical 
affairs,” which forbade ministers to preach in other men’s parishes 
without invitation. The next year the legislature went even fur- 
ther with an act which withdrew much of the toleration that had 
been permitted to non-conforming groups and individuals since 
1708.°° A number of the “New Lights” were fined and a few 
imprisoned for failure to pay church rates for the benefit of estab- 
lished ministers. Two Yale students were expelled by the au- 
thorities of that orthodox and conservative institution for having 
attended a Separatist church with their parents during the vaca- 
tion. The radicals in turn were aroused by this persecution ; grad- 
ually their party increased in political strength, and between 1770 
and 1777, in spite of all the conservatives could do, the “New 
Lights” finally gained control and passed legislation giving their 
churches a measure of real equality within the colony. 

Thus most of the efforts of conservatives to stem the tide 
of separation failed in the end, even in those colonies where their 
churches enjoyed the privilege of establishment. It could not be 
expected that conservative leaders of less favored churches or 
those in colonies where there was no establishment would be any 
more successful.5* Nor were they. Every denomination felt, t 


49 Connecticut Colonial Records, VII, 483-484. 

50 Jbid., pp. 454-457, 522. 

51 [bid., XIII, 360; Connecticut State Records, 1, 232-233. The conflict 
in Connecticut is ably described and discussed in Greene, Religious Libert 
in Connecticut; that in Virginia in H. R. McIlwaine, The Struggle of Prot 
estant Dissenters for Religious Toleration in Virginia (Baltimore, 1894). 

52 Although the Great Awakening proper, as a period of intense religious 
excitement, lasted only a few years, waves of “enthusiasm” continued to ap- 
pear for many years in a number of provinces. As late as 1770 an Anglican 
minister in Pennsylvania was able to write: “The progress of fanaticism, 
however, in some parts of this province is become very considerable 
A broken officer, an English banker, a Dutch shoemaker, and a crazy planter 
besides a number of strolling Methodists have ali in their turn been followed 
and admired whilst national religion and common sense have been rejecte 
and forsaken.” Rev. Thomas Barton of Lancaster, Penn., to secretary ‘ 
S. P. G., Dec. 17, 1770, Perry, Historical Collections, I1, 448. 
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a greater or lesser degree, the disruptive influence of the revival 
upon its discipline and its unity, in spite of all efforts to hold the 
radicals in line and to punish those who defied the authority of 
the organization. Discipline and unity seemed lost forever. 

To men who believed in these organizations and who held that 
it was the duty of all true Christians “to stand up for the good 
old way” as defined by their particular denominations, the conse- 
quences of the Great Awakening were sad indeed. Where once 
there had been brotherhood now there were animosities and bitter- 
ness; where once each church group and its members had stood 
as one in the face of all outside foes, they now fought as fiercely 
among themselves as if they were mortal enemies. Truly the 
“divisions, separations, and confusions” which the revival inflicted 
on each denomination seemed to its conservative adherents a deep 
betrayal of the cause of Christ. 

The Great Awakening has appeared to many historians in 
retrospect as a great agency for good, kindling a new religious 
spirit in the lives of thousands and providing a unifying cultural 
force which transcended the narrow provincialism of colonial life.®* 
With the perspective of two centuries we can see, too, that the 
evangelical Protestantism the revival fostered became in time a 
great creative and energizing power, responsible for much that has 
been most typical of later American society. But to many sincere 
Christians of the time these benefits were not so clear or were 
more than offset by the evils that seemed to accompany them. Even 
if we ignore, as we have largely done in these pages, the specific 
doctrinal errors or novelties which some men pointed out in the 
preaching of the revivalists, we should not forget, if we are to be 
fair to the conservatives, that the evangelists were saying and 
doing many things that seemed contrary to the discipline and the 
accepted practices of almost every Protestant denomination. They 
were intruding themselves into the parishes and even the pulpits of 
ministers who did not want them, and in many instances they were 
publicly challenging the faith and sincerity of earnest clergymen 


53 In the course of a short passage of two paragraphs, Maxson (Great 
Awakening in the Middle Colonies, pp. 149-150) states that the Awakening 
“built up popular denominations” which “commanded the respect of the whole 
American people” ; “widened the horizons of the people”; and “helped create 
a common American spirit,” “community of feeling,” and “a spiritual union 
of the colonies.” It was a “democratic religious movement,” notable for its 
“inherent kindliness,” and its leaders “almost always advocated union and 
friendly codperation.” The majority of twentieth-century historians, includ- 
ing myself, would probably agree with most of Maxson’s characterizing 
phrases. If I have given a totally different impression of the Awakening in 
the above pages, it is because I have tried to present the view of the contem- 
porary opponents of the revival rather than that of a twentieth-century 
commentator. 
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who disagreed with them. They were relying on the inspiration 
of the moment for the words they uttered in public instead of 
making their sermons the fruit of long hours of quiet thought and 
study. They were upsetting the normal routine of life and imply- 
ing, if not definitely asserting, that attendance on religious meet- 
ings was more important than the daily practice of Christian 
virtues and the support of families. Many of them were appeal- 
ing frankly and dangerously to the emotions of the people rather 
than to their minds, and in so doing were responsible for the bodily 
agitations and other excesses of over-wrought listeners, which 
seemed the very negation of true Christian worship. They were 
urging men to leave their usual churches when these did not meet 
the evangelists’ approval and were thereby breaking down the 
discipline and the unity of the various denominations. All these 
things the evangelists were doing, the conservatives contended, not 
because they were necessary to a revitalizing of the religious life 
of America, but in spite of the clear precepts of the Bible and in 
defiance of advice and admonition from those responsible, through 
specific ordination or appointment, for the spiritual welfare of 
particular parishes. 

To men living through a period of upheaval—which the Great 
Awakening certainly was—the social benefits which may ultimately 
emerge are at best problematical, while the immediate dangers and 
injuries are very real and often very personal. It is natural that 
men of a conservative temperament should see and emphasize 
those dangers and injuries and should minimize or entirely fail to 
foresee the gains which the upheaval may bring forth at the ex- 
pense of established institutions. Later generations, on the con- 
trary, tend to view such a period with a different perspective; to 
them the long-run benefits far outweigh the immediate costs. So 
it has been with the Great Awakening. We of the twentieth cen- 
tury can see that the revival stimulated a new and invigorating 
religious life and laid the foundation for the tremendous growth 
of evangelical Christianity which later played so important a part 
in the development of American culture. But we ought also to 
remember that the vision of that future was not revealed to the 
men of the eighteenth century and that to thousands of sincere 
Christians the Great Awakening seemed to menace much of what 
they held dear in the religious life of their times. Only by ap 
preciating the attitude of these conservatives as well as that of the 
revivalists can we understand fully this significant episode in 
American history. 





THE CLEMENTS LIBRARY 
A Brier DEscRIPTION 
By Howarp H. PeckHam anp CoL_ton StorM* 


The dedication of the Clemems Library established a new 
kind of library on the campus of the University of Michigan. Its 
distinction lay not as much in its exclusive concern with Amer- 
ican history as in its emphasis on connoisseurship in collecting rare 
Americana.! 

The Clements Library emphasized a new attitude towards 
books, manuscripts, maps, and prints, that of intellectual respect 
and sentimental affection for them as physical objects, quite apart 
from the worth of the information they contain. The Library 
acquires and conserves what is “important, desirable, and hard to 
get” in the field of Americana—a subject which embraces every- 
thing relating to America—regardless of date or specific subject 
matter. 

The Library had its origin in the collecting activities of Wil- 
liam L. Clements (1861-1934) of Bay City, Michigan, a graduate 
of the University’s College of Engineering in 1882, an industrial- 
ist and banker, and a Regent of the University for twenty-four 
years. He began selecting and acquiring rare Americana in the 
1890’s and developed rapidly into a distinguished connoisseur. 
With the sensitiveness of an artist, the knowledge of a specialist, 
the orderliness of a scientist, and with the patience and funds to 
acquire exactly what he wanted, Mr. Clements proceeded to build 
a collection of rare Americana. At length, believing that his large 
holdings should be made available to scholars generally, and to 
those associated with his alma mater particularly, he offered his 
library to the University of Michigan in 1922. It was accepted 
gratefully by his fellow Regents. Mr. Clements then erected a 
suitable building to protect his treasures and the William L. 
Clements Library was opened in 1923. 

By accepting the Clements collection, the Regents committed 
the University to permanent support and enlargement of this un- 


*The authors are Curator and Curator of Maps, respectively, in the 
Clements Library. 

1 The four other principal libraries on the campus are primarily con- 
cerned with the subject matter and textual content of the materials they con- 
tain: the Legal Research Library is devoted to the single discipline—law ; 
the Transportation Library has grown up around one aspect of human 
endeavor—modes of communication; the Michigan Historical Collections 
confines its material to the chronicle of a geographical area—the state of 
Michigan; the General Library is concerned with the subject matter of all 
disciplines which comprise human knowledge. 
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usual kind of library. They were confident that the University 
would benefit from having such a department of rare Americana. 
By his action, Mr. Clements placed on the campus books which 
could have come to the University in no other way and which, by 
virtue of their rarity, prove themselves of inestimable value as 
bases of research in American culture and as stimuli to the devel- 
opment of taste, along with learning. 

Mr. Clements knew that he was introducing the connoisseur’s 
attitude toward books as a University function; he had no wish 
that those books ‘‘circulate” as other library books do. The Li- 
brary has been as Mr. Clements intended—primarily for “ad- 
vanced research on the part of scholars already well equipped.” 
He hoped the University would understand that principal function 
of the Library—the appreciation of source material relating to 
America, with especial emphasis on the sentimental and aesthetic 
appeal of rare original materials. His treasures have been guarded 
with an understanding of his admonition: “May we use with the 
greatest care those materials which can never be replaced! Let 
those who have no valid right to examine or handle, be content 
with a look... .” 

When Mr. Clements published privately, in 1914, the first 
catalogue of his library,” as it was housed at his home in Bay City, 
he indicated the lines of collecting in which he was then active. 
Aside from books relating to discovery and colonization before 
1700, which were his particular concern then and for the decade 
following, Mr. Clements gathered or started collections of the 
major religious works of the New World, John Cotton, Michael 
Wigglesworth, the Mathers, William Hubbard, and others; books 
relating to the French and Indian wars; poetry and drama; Amer- 
ican Indians; the original English colonies and the states which 
followed them; colonial laws, with special account of influences 
which changed constitutional government; the American Revolu- 
tion; North American travel and early Western history; books by 
and about George Washington; together with the indispensable 
bibliographies and other reference works. 

A connoisseur’s library is never static; its life is a matter of 
growth and development along established lines and the acquisi- 
tion of new fields of collecting. The history of Mr. Clements’ 
collections, before they became a department of the University, 
and with his advice and counsel after 1923, is one of continuing 
refinement and expansion. In his presentation of the Library, 
Mr. Clements said: “This day and hour mark the conclusion of 


2Uncommon, Scarce, and Rare Books Relating to American History 
during the Discovery and Colonial Periods, together with other Americana 


(Bay City, 1914). 
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a book-collector’s career.” He was wrong, for no connoisseur has 
ever been able to place a limit of time on his collecting and abide 
by it. For the remainder of his life, Mr. Clements exercised his 
judgment and taste—his connoisseurship—to increase the size and 
scope of the Library and to broaden its services to scholars and 
the University. In the twenty-one years that the Library has 
functioned as a department of the University many more “un- 
common, scarce, and rare books’’ have been added and the divisions 
of manuscripts and maps established. The nature of the material 
to be found in the Library is described in the following sections. 


DIvISION OF PRINTED Books 


The heart of the Clements Library is its collection of printed 
books. The random examples mentioned in the following pages 
indicate the kinds of printed materials which may be examined in 
the Division of Printed Books. They are narratives published at 
the time the events of which they treat-took place; they are, in 
many instances, first-hand or eyewitness accounts of happenings; 
they are the opinions and arguments of persons intimately affected 
by the controversies of their day; they are the records of the 
participants in the building of America. They are the heritage of 
America. 

Item number one in the history of the Americas is the “Colum- 
bus Letter.” It is the discoverer’s brief report of his first voyage 
across the Atlantic ; in it Columbus mentions for the first time the 
newly found land of the Western Hemisphere. A Rome, 1493, 
edition of this important pamphlet, printed without a title-page and 
covering only eight pages, may be seen on the first shelf of the 
Library’s rare book room. 

How the New World received its name is to be found in 
Martin Waldseemiiller’s Cosmographiae Introductio, or introduc- 
tion to geography, printed in 1507 at St.-Dié, France. In this 
book, the scholarly geographer (who preferred the Greek render- 
ing of his name, “Hylacomylus’’) suggested that, since a new part 
of the world had been discovered by Americus Vespucius, it ought 
to be named “America” in honor of its discoverer. Apparently, in 
his college at St.-Dié, Waldseemiiller had not credited whatever 
he may have heard about Columbus. 

Following these two foundation books in rapid succession are 
the accounts of the first phase of the history of the Americas—the 
explorations of the two continents. The “first historian of Amer- 
ica,” the gregarious Peter Martyr, covered most of this period in 
his eight Decades, published between 1511 and 1530. These con- 
tain his accounts of the adventures of Vespucius, Ponce de Leon, 
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Balboa, Magellan, and others of the New World’s explorers, many 
of whom he knew personally or through correspondence. Cortes 
reported his conquest of Mexico in five letters to the Emperor 
Charles V. The first and last of these were not printed contem- 
poraneously, but the Library has the first Latin edition of the 
second and third letters, Rome, 1524, and subsequent editions. 
Xerez related the exciting story of Pizarro’s conquest of Peru and 
the fine Italian edition of Venice, 1535, may be found in the 
Library. The brutality of the Spaniards toward the Indians, a 
determinant of the eventual downfall of Spanish supremacy in 
America, is told in dramatic detail by Las Casas in nine tracts 
printed at Seville in 1552. 

Hard on the heels of the Spanish explorers came the French. 
Cartier’s voyages into the St. Lawrence River in 1534 and 1535 
are traced in his own account, an English translation of which 
was made by John Florio (Shakespeare’s friend and the translator 
of Montaigne’s essays) and published in London, 1580, before 
the French original appeared. French interest in North America 
was fired by Cartier’s exploits but, while a few others plunged 
across the seas to claim new lands, internal disturbances prevented 
large-scale migrations until those same domestic upsets forced the 
Huguenots to find new homes. Laudonniére told of the disastrous 
attempt of those unhappy people to settle in Florida in his L’His- 
torie Notable de la Floride, Paris, 1586. The nonpareil Champlain 
ushered in French colonization on a grand scale in the seventeenth 
century, as he related in the first edition of his Voyages, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1613. The Jesuits, pursuing their directed 
courses, were primarily responsible for opening the interior of 
North America to European knowledge and to French settlement 
by their reports of their missionary adventures. These individual 
“Relations” were compiled and published annually from 1632 to 
1672. 

The English Henry Hudson, employed by a Dutch trading 
concern, brought the flag of the Netherlands to America in 1607, 
as is related in Van Meteren’s Nederlandtsche Historier ofte 
Beschiedenissen . . . [Dordrecht?] 1611-12. The first historian 
of the New Netherlands Colony (New York) was De Vries, whose 
Korte Historiael, 1655, is matched by the earliest history of New 
York in English, Denton’s Brief Description, published in 1670, 
three years after Holland surrendered its little colony to Great 
Britain. 

Last among the colonizers, but most significant for the United 
States, came the English—and their books. Rarest of all the 
books named or yet to be mentioned in these pages is the first 
account in English of the earliest English colony in the New 
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World: Thomas Hariot’s True Report of Virginia, London, 1588. 
It describes vividly the region of the short-lived Roanoke colony. 
This Library has the only perfect copy in America. The first 
permanent English colony, settled at Jamestown in 1607, is de- 
scribed in Captain John Smith’s True Relation of 1608. The 
earliest printed account of the Pilgrim settlement at Plymouth, in 
New England, did not appear until 1622, when George Mourt 
published his Relation in London. 

The religious motives for colonizing and the theological argu- 
ments of both the adventurous emigrants and the more cautious 
stay-at-homes are reflected in the Library’s considerable collection 
of tracts, sermons, and polemical literature of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Perhaps the most enduring of these works 
is Roger Williams’ eloquent plea for religious toleration, found in 
his The Bloudy Tenet, London, 1644. The works of the stern 
Massachusetts divines, including a representative selection of ser- 
mons by members of the powerful Mather family and by Jonathan 
Edwards; shelves of Quaker tracts, including William Penn’s 
Frame of Government of the Province of Pennsylvania, 1682; and 
American editions of the Book of Common Prayer carry the Amer- 
ican religious theme down to the first Bible printed in English in 
America, published at Philadelphia in 1781-82. The nineteenth 
century religious renaissance during which denominations native 
to America were founded is best represented by such works as the 
first Book of Mormon, Palmyra, 1832, and the first edition of 
Mary Baker Eddy’s Science and Health, Boston, 1875. 

In the eighteenth century the printed books focus attention on 
North America, where the long struggle for colonial supremacy 
between France and England was fought out. Political and eco- 
nomic arguments, agitation for war, propaganda, battle reports, 
general and particular histories of the three colonial wars are here 
in abundance. These wars were all preludes to the American 
Revolution, in which period the holdings of the Library are strong. 
Pamphlets by James Otis, John Dickinson, John Hancock, Samuel 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and James Wilson on the American 
side were seconded or refuted by Lord Grenville, the Earl of 
Chatham, “Junius,” Charles James Fox, Edmund Burke, and 
Samuel Johnson in Britain. Prevailing above all was Tom Paine’s 
Common Sense, Philadelphia, 1776, that lucid appeal to the colon- 
ists to declare themselves independent. 

The “critical period of American history,” 1782-1789, follow- 
ing the war, was filled with controversial literature on the proper 
form of government the new United States of America should set 
in operation. The ablest constitutional arguments were published 
in The Federalist papers. The War of 1812, sometimes called the 
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Second War of Independence, may be studied in the Library’s 
collection of campaign histories published contemporaneously as 
well as in the literature in which this country’s foreign policy be- 
fore the war was violently attacked and valiantly defended. 

Narratives of western travel, such as Evans’ Pedestrious Tour 
into Michigan, 1819, Pattie’s Personal Narrative ... from St. 
Louis [to] the Pacific Ocean, 1831, and Hughes’ Doniphan’s Ex- 
pedition to the Southwest, 1847, tell the story of America’s steady 
migration toward the Pacific. Gifts of choice collections on 
Abraham Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt further extend the 
Library’s fields of specialization. 

The books mentioned above are obvious sources for American 
history, but a Library of Americana includes books which help 
interpret American life in its many and varied aspects. The Rev. 
John Eliot’s translation of the Bible into Natick Indian language 
(ours is the 1685 edition) is prized because it is the first Bible 
printed in America. Sandys’ Ovids Metamorphosis Englished, 
1626, is usually considered either as classical or English litera- 
ture; it is both, and it is also Americana, because it is the first 
English poetry compiled within the borders of the United States. 
Zumarraga’s Dotrina breve, 1544, is a reminder that printing spread 
to Mexico a full century before the first press was set up in the 
area of the United States. For association value, the Library is 
proud to own 18 books that once belonged to Thomas Jefferson. 

The acquisition of successive editions of a single work is an- 
other activity of the Library. Such sequences are important for 
the study of textual changes made in each new printing. In the 
late sixteenth century, Theodore DeBry, an enterprising publisher 
at Frankfurt-am-Main, conceived the idea of issuing a series of 
illustrated narratives of what explorers in the East and West 
Indies were finding. Of DeBry’s great series of Voyages, the 
Library counts 155 separate issues, all published between 1590 and 
1625, and a special collection of loose leaves showing material ex- 
purgated for religious or political reasons. Of certain books which 
have become landmarks in the history of the United States, the 
Library attempts to collect every procurable edition. Among these 
are the works of Tom Paine, Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, The 
Federalist papers, Washington’s Farewell Address, and the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates. 

The Division of Books also cares for broadsides, periodicals, 
and newspapers. Handbills and posters were the electric signs 
of their day. These single sheets might contain the resolutions of 
indignant citizens, the warnings of stern governors, royal proclama- 
tions, the latest news, goods for sale, or runaway slaves wanted. 
The Library’s collection of colonial and early national magazines 
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represents more than half of those issued. The newspapers avail- 
able here are eighteenth and nineteenth century files of United 
States and British papers, and selected twentieth century military 
papers. The earliest is the Boston Evening Post, running brokenly 
from 1736 to 1779, and the latest is the Stars and Stripes, pub- 
lished currently in Paris for the American military forces there. 

The number of titles or the number of volumes in the Library 
has never been counted, as the emphasis here has always been on 
the importance of the books as Americana. Probably there are 
between 25,000 and 30,000 “uncommon, scarce, and rare” books on 
the shelves—books which yearly grow more valuable for the inter- 
pretation of America. 


DIvIsION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


The aim in gathering historical manuscripts for the Clements 
Library has always been to acquire collections suitable for research 
rather than autographs of a miscellaneous nature. Moreover, 
whenever possible, collections related to those already here have 
been obtained, so that the contents of the entire division would 
have cohesion. 

Although unlimited by dates, the Division of Manuscripts 
contains few records before 1700. The strength and uniqueness 
of the division lies in its several integrated collections representing 
the British point of view in the period of the American Revolu- 
tion. This emphasis was the study of Mr. Clements from the 
time he presented his library to the University until his death in 
1934. He was influenced toward this concentration by the en- 
thusiasm of the late Professor Claude Van Tyne, head of the 
University’s history department. At the same time, both Mr. 
Clements and the Library administration pressed the acquisition 
of selected collections in the general field of Americana. 

The simplest approach to the manuscripts is to consider them 
geographically and in the light of their creators’ careers. The col- 
lections of British origin, nearly all obtained from family descend- 
ants, fall into three broad periods. 

The pre-Revolutionary period is illuminated by the papers of 
Admiral George Clinton, governor of New York from 1743 to 
1753; Sir Peter Warren, naval commander who took Louisburg in 
1745; Sir William Mildmay, commissioner of claims growing out 
of the Treaty of 1748; John Wilkes, liberal friend of the colonies ; 
and George, Marquess Townshend, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
1767-1772. 

For the Revolutionary War period, the Library possesses the 
papers of Lord George Germain, colonial secretary during the 
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American Revolution, and those of his undersecretary, William 
Knox. Of the four commanders-in-chief of the British forces in 
America during the war, the military correspondence of two of 
them is here: Lieutenant General Thomas Gage and Lieutenant 
General Sir Henry Clinton. The semi-independent command in 
the West Indies of Major General Sir John Vaughan may be 
studied in his papers; while the exploits of the Queen’s Rangers 
and the supplying of the Royal Regiment of Artillery in America 
are chronicled in the correspondence of Lieutenant Colonel John 
Graves Simcoe and Commissary George Wray, respectively. The 
fortunate acquisition of the papers of Baron von Jungkenn, war 
minister of Hesse-Cassel, salted this British viewpoint with the 
opinion of the hired Hessian officers. 

Overthrow of the unsuccessful war cabinet in Great Britain in 
1782 brought into power the Earl of Shelburne. As Prime Minis- 
ter, his first task was to negotiate a peace treaty with the united 
American colonies. His long concern with American affairs, both 
before and after the Revolution, is reflected in his extensive papers. 
The correspondence of his secretary of war, Viscount Sydney, later 
home secretary, likewise has its American interest. Two of the 
British peace commissioners were Richard Oswald and David 
Hartley, whose negotiations with the American commissioners in 
Paris are set forth in their correspondence. Some of the legal 
problems provoked by the dispossessed and banished Loyalists 
were the concern of Alexander Wedderburn, attorney general, and 
John Lee, solicitor general, whose papers the Library secured. To 
round out this period on the political side, transcripts of the un- 
published papers of King George III were obtained. 

British politics at the turn of the century and the second war 
with the United States, 1812-1815, may be studied in the papers 
of the first and second Viscounts Melville, who served as secretary 
of war and first lord of the admiralty; the Earl of Sheffield, privy 
councillor ; John Wilson Croker, secretary of the admiralty, 1809- 
1830; Henry Goulburn, one of the British commissioners who 
negotiated the Treaty of Ghent, 1814; and Baron Brougham, mem- 
ber of Parliament and lord chancellor. 

As for collections of American origin, the Library possesses 
the largest lot of Major General Nathanael Greene’s papers, re- 
counting his operations in the southern theater of the Revolution. 
Here also are the papers of Brigadier General Josiah Harmar, first 
commander of the first United States Army, 1785-1791, when it 
was posted along the Ohio River frontier. As America expanded, 
engineering projects, like canals, railroads, and dry docks, became 
of national importance ; they are the substance of the correspond- 
ence of the Loammi Baldwins, father and son. 
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The papers of James G. Birney and the Rev. Theodore D. 
Weld are important collections on the genesis of the anti-slavery 
movement. Birney was secretary of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and he ran for President on the ticket of the Liberty party 
in 1840 and again in 1844. Weld, with his wife and sister-in-law, 
Angelina and Sarah Grimké, helped spread the gospel of slavery’s 
sin and swelled the ranks of Abolitionists in the 1830's. 

The Lucius Lyon papers are the correspondence of Michigan’s 
first senator and surveyor general for Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. 
George Brinley’s papers show the business interests of himself and 
his father in New England, as well as his extensive collecting of 
Americana. Mr. Clements’ own bibliographical correspondence 
carries on the story of Americana collecting two generations later. 
The Spanish-American War and the emerging imperialism of the 
United States are echoed in the papers of Russell A. Alger, secre- 
tary of war under McKinley and later U. S. Senator from Michi- 
gan, and the small collection of President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
correspondence. 

The papers mentioned are the larger ones in the 175 collec- 
tions housed in the Division of Manuscripts. They range in size 
from one to 260 volumes, and they total nearly 150,000 pieces.* 


DIvIsIon oF Maps 


Maps are a result of man’s curiosity about what lies on the 
other side of the mountain. They are a peculiarly necessary 
branch of Americana, for in almost no other country is the move- 
ment of individuals and peoples quite as important as in the his- 
tory of America. Indeed, it is probable that a good deal of the 
restlessness with which European newcomers to the shores of the 
\mericas were infected resulted from the mapmakers’ guesses 
about the extent and character of yet-unexplored lands. 

The maps housed in the Clements Library have been chosen 
with great care, over a period of more than thirty years, to form a 
background against which the drama of the Americas was played. 
The maps which portray the discovery and colonization of the 
two continents are incomprehensible in themselves, for they are 
only a small section of the orderly development of man’s ability 
to reduce the surface of the earth to sheets of paper. But placed, 
as it is, within the framework of the whole history of cartography, 
the Clements Library collection of American maps aids materially 
in perfecting the Library’s picture of American history. 


3 For a fuller description of the Library’s manuscripts, see H. H. Peck- 
ham’s Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the William L. Clements 
Library (Ann Arbor, 1942). 
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Strengthened by the extraordinary cartographical collection 
formed by Henry Vignaud between 1862 and 1922, which Mr. 
Clements and the University acquired in 1923, the Division of 
Maps is especially well equipped for cartographical research. 
Vignaud’s general interest in maps and mapmaking and his par- 
ticular interest in the discovery and colonization of the Americas 
brought to the Library a rich store of bibliographical works about 
maps and a splendid series of general maps of the early American 
years. Both of these kinds of collections have been augmented 
through the years and other aspects of cartography have been in- 
augurated and developed. 

While not large, the group of atlases, including those of 
Ptolemy, Mercator, Ortelius, Sanson d’Abbeville, Robert du Vau- 
gondy, Blaeu, Speed, Bellin, Des Barres, and the great French, 
English, and German publishers of the eighteenth century, carry 
on the line of general cartographic works started in the Vignaud 
collection. Geographies, gazetteers, cosmographies, and the like, 
kept with the printed books, add to the large number of fine work 
ing materials. The division’s holdings of American atlases is quite 
representative. 

In the main, the map collection parallels the book and manu- 
script collections; thus each strengthens the others. Maps of the 
fifteenth to nineteenth century cover the many phases of American 
history : exploration and discovery, first settlements, colonial enter 
prises, the American Revolution, the Old Northwest, the War of 
1812, the westward movement, and the territory and state of 
Michigan. As with the materials assembled in the other divisions 
of the Library, the maps have been gathered with care and dis- 
crimination ; they also are a connoisseur’s collection. 

The peculiar strength of the collection lies in its large hold 
ing of maps printed within the present boundaries of the United 
States before 1800 and in its series of manuscript maps, most of 
which were secured with the purchases of the papers of Sir Henry 
Clinton, Lieutenant General Thomas Gage, Lord George Germain 
Brigadier General Josiah Harmar, the Earl of Shelburne, Si 
Henry Strachey, and Loammi Baldwin. Along with some others 
not related to those collections, there are about 800 manuscript 
maps alone in the division, the majority of them dating from 1750 
to 1800. Altogether, there are somewhat more than 25,000 printed 
and manuscript maps housed in the Map Division. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON AND WILLIAM BYRD’S MANU- 
SCRIPT HISTORIES OF THE DIVIDING LINE 


By Mauve H. Wooprrn* 


In the two hundred years since 1744, when William Byrd was 
buried in his garden at Westover on the curving bank of James 
River, an increasing revelation of his versatility and his literary 
talents has been made by successive generations of students. Byrd 
has been best and longest known as the author of the “History of 
the Dividing Line Betwixt Virginia and North Carolina,” that 
graceful and witty “history” with its unforgettable pictures of the 
Dismal Swamp and of life on the Southern frontier. The “His- 
tory,” passing through numerous editions and being excerpted in 
numberless anthologies, has now achieved the status of a minor 
classic in eighteenth century American literature.' In none of the 
various editions of this work, however, has reference been made to 
the manuscript copy of it in the collection of the American 
Philosophical Society,? although this manuscript appears to be 


*Dr. Maude H. Woodfin, Associate Professor of History in Westhamp- 
ton College of the University of Richmond, is now engaged in writing a 
biography of the three William Byrds of Westover. 

1The Republican (Petersburg, Va., 1805-1826), Aug. 6 [so printed, but 
evident misprint for Aug. 9]—Oct. 18, 1822; Edmund and Julian C. Ruffin, 
eds., The Westover Manuscripts: Containing The History of the Dividing 
Line Betwixt Virginia and North Carolina; A Journey to the Land of Eden, 
A. D. 1733; and A Progress to the Mines, Written from 1728 to 1736, and 
now First Published, by William Byrd of Westover (Petersburg, 1841) ; 
Thomas H. Wynne, ed., History of the Dividing Line and Other Tracts. 
From the Papers of William Byrd, of Westover, in Virginia, Esquire, with 
Introduction. 2 vols. (Richmond, 1866); John Spencer Bassett, ed., The 
Writings of “Colonel William Byrd of Westover in Virginia Esqr.” (New 
York, 1901); Mark Van Doren, ed., A Journey to the Land of Eden and 
Other Papers by William Byrd (N. Y., 1938); William K. Boyd, ed., 
William Byrd’s Histories of the Dividing Line Betwixt Virginia and North 
Carolina, with Introduction (Raleigh, 1929). 

2 These editions have all been based on the text of the so-called “West- 
over Manuscripts.” This folio volume has been described carefully in 
Wynne, ed., History of the Dwiding Line .... It was published in its en- 
tirety in this 1866 edition. Written on a fly leaf of this volume of manu- 
scripts is the following summary of its history: “Westover MSS This Byrd 
manuscript first owned by Colonel William Byrd (2nd) of Westover, Va., 
passed to his son Colonel William Byrd (3rd) of Westover, Va. passed to 
his second wife Mary (Willing) Byrd of Westover, Va., and [survived ?] 
by Gen. Benedict Arnold’s raid up the James River in the Revolution passed 
to her daughter Evelyn Taylor Byrd, wife of Colonel Benjamin Harrison, 
of Brandon, Va., passed to their son George Evelyn Harrison of Brandon, 
Va. passed to his son Captain George Evelyn Harrison, C. S. A., Brandon, 
Va. and survived the raids of the James River during the War between the 
States, being taken to Richmond, then presented to his son George Evelyn 
Harrison (3rd) of Brandon, Va., then to his daughters and co-heirs Evelyn 
Byrd Harrison (Mrs. Louis Estill Fagan, of Philadelphia) and Virginia 
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Byrd’s own fair copy of it, preserved in the typical oblong leather 
bound notebook similar to those in which he kept his secret diary 
and other writings. In like manner all editors of Byrd’s “History” 
have overlooked the signicant part played by Thomas Jefferson in 
bringing to light Byrd’s companion work, “The Secret History of 
the Line,’’* and the story of Jefferson’s share in first identifying 
for the members of the American Philosophical Society the un- 
known author of the anonymous manuscript in their possession. 
All in all, this hitherto untold story is both an interesting chapter 
in early American -literary history and an engaging account of 
bibliographical detective work of more than a century ago. It also 
throws new light on Jefferson’s deep interest in the preservation 
of historical documents. 





Ritchie Harrison (Mrs. Roberts of London), who possess it at present, 
17 June 1911.” (Copied from microfilm of the “Westover Manuscripts” in 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society.) 

3 Since it is easy to confuse the three Byrd manuscripts relating to the 
survey of the boundary line between Virginia and North Carolina, it is well 
to state here that there exist two non-secret manuscripts of the “History oi 
the Dividing Line”—one in the “Westover Manuscripts” then preserved at 
Brandon, and the other, the original, in Byrd’s handwriting, in the possession 
of the American Philosophical Society; the third manuscript, “The Secret 
History of the Line,” which Jefferson procured for the Society from the 
Harrisons of Brandon, was published for the first time in Boyd’s William 
Byrd’s Histories of the Dividing Line Betwixt Virginia and North Carolina 
But Ruffin, Wynne, Bassett, and Boyd all ignored the original manuscript oi 
the “History of the Dividing Line” owned by the American Philosophical 
Society, and published their texts from the “Westover Manuscripts.” 

Differences in phrases and in words between the text of the “History oi 
the Dividing Line” in the “Westover Manuscripts” of Brandon and that of 
the original in the American Philosophical Society show that the former is 
clearly a copy of the latter made at an unknown date. Family tradition holds 
that the copy was made under the author’s direction. Internal evidence, 
however, raises the question as to when the compilation of the “Westover 
Manuscripts” was made. 

It should be noted here also that the first considerable portion of Byrd’s 
“History of the Dividing Line” to have been published appeared in 1822 in 
instalments in the Petersburg newspaper, the Republican. While the file of 
this newspaper in the American Antiquarian Society is incomplete, there are 
ten instalments of Byrd’s “History of the Dividing Line.” They appear in 
issues between August 6 (so printed, but apparently a mistake for Aug. 9) 
and October 18, 1822. These instalments constitute about one fourth of the 
work. There are variations in the Republican text from both the Ruffin and 
the Wynne editions that make it clear that the newspaper editor had a dif- 
ferent copy from that included in the “Westover Manuscripts.” The state- 
ment of the editor, describing in some features the manuscript he had used, 
also argues this point. The identity of this manuscript is unknown, and the 
fact of its publication, in part, was soon entirely forgotten. I am indebted to 
Mr. Edward A. Wyatt of Petersburg, for information on this point and to 
Mr. E. G. Swem for lending me the photostatic reproductions of the instal- 
ments of the History of the Dividing Line that had been made for him 
through Mr. Wyatt from the files of the Republican in the American Anti- 
quarian Society. See also letter of Edward A. Wyatt to E. G. Swem, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., April 29, 1940. 
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Apparently William Byrd’s “History of the Dividing Line 
Betwixt Virginia and North Carolina” was virtually unknown out- 
side of the large Byrd family and its connections for many years 
after his death. One result of the War of 1812, however, was an 
upsurge of nationalism in the United States and an awakened in- 
terest in writings relating to the American past. In response to 
this new interest the American Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia in 1815 set up a Historical and Literary Committee.* When 
the members of this Committee began to study the manuscripts in 
the Society’s own rich collection® they discovered the “Manuscript 
journal of Va Commissioners relative to Boundary Line between 
N. Carolina & Virginia, appointed 1728, together with other Coms. 
from N Ca to run boundary line.” No one then knew how the 
Society had come into possession of this anonymous treasure; no 
one knows to this day. Disregarding its obscure origins the docu- 
ment was referred to the Committee on July 14, 1815® for official 
action. 

On this Committee were Peter Stephen Du Ponceau, the 
gifted young Frenchman who had come to America as secretary 
to Baron Steuben in 1777 and had remained to become a leader 
in the cultured group that made Philadelphia notable in the early 
years of the young republic ;* Joseph Francisco Correa De Serra, 
a Portuguese botanist of distinction who had come to the United 
States in 1813 to continue research in natural history ;* and Dr. 
Caspar Wistar,® a learned physician. 

These active members of the Society had for the most part 
known Thomas Jefferson intimately and with mutual enjoyment 
during his residence in Philadelphia. They had continued friendly 
converse through letters in various realms of scientific inquiry 
during the years of Jefferson’s presidency and of his retirement at 
Monticello. They counted him as one with them in interest and 
avocation. 


41 am indebted to Dr. St. George Sioussat for permitting me to read a 
manuscript paper on the early activities of this committee that he presented 
some years ago before the American Philosophical Society. 

5 Carl Van Doren, “The Beginnings of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety,” American Philosophical Society, Proceedings, LXXXVII (1943), 
277-289. 

6 Am. Phil. Soc., Historical Committee, minute book, 1815-1816. 

7H. W. Howard Knott, “Pierre Etienne Du Ponceau,” Dictionary of 
American Biography (D. A. B.), V, 525-526. 

8 “Joseph Francisco Correa Da Serra [sic.],” Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography. 

® Rhea M. Kittle, “Caspar Wistar,” D. A. B., XX, 433-434. Wistar’s 
medical education in Edinburgh and activities in the American Philosophical 
Society gained for him a recognition in his own time that is handed down to 
us in the beautiful Wistaria vine named in his honor. 
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The Committee naturally took this problem of a manuscript 
relating to Virginia to Jefferson—well known as a collector in the 
field of history as in that of the natural sciences. Du Ponceau 
wrote to Jefferson on behalf of the Committee and put their 
problem before this former president (1797-1815) of the Society: 


... I beg leave to request, if in your power, some informa- 
tion respecting an interesting Manuscript which has lately 
fallen into their hands. It is an oblong Volume, which 
originally contained 219 pages of Small neat writing, the 
first 24 pages & about a dozen more pages in the middle of the 
work have unfertunately been torn off; from the context it 
appears to be the journal of certain Commissioners appointed 
by the Colony of Virginia to run, together with other Com- 
missioners appointed by North Caolina, the boundary line 
between the two colonies. The Historians inform us that 
those commissioners were appointed in the year 1728. On 
the part of Virginia, they were Col. Bird (I presume of 
Westover) Richard Fitzwilliam & Wm. Dandridge. On the 
part of North Carolina, John Lovick, Christopher Gale, 
Edwd. Mosely & William Little. The question is who wrote 
this journal.!° 


Absence from home delayed Jefferson’s reply. But he an- 
swered Du Ponceau from Monticello on January 22, 1816. After 
expressing his interest in the Committee and his approval of its 
work, Jefferson took up Du Ponceau’s request : 


Of the MS. journal of the Commissioners of 1728 on 
the North Carolina boundary, I cannot give you positive in- 
formation. It has always been understood that the Westover 
family possessed such a journal, written by their ancestor 
Doctr. Byrd,"! who was one of the Commissioners ; was the 
father of the late Col. William Byrd, a member of our Coun- 
cil, who died soon after the beginning of our revolution 


10 Philadelphia, November 14, 1815, Am. Phil. Soc., Historical Com- 
mittee, letter book, I, 2. 

11 Among the papers of the historian Charles Campbell in the Library of 
the College of William and Mary in this memorandum on the portrait of 
William Byrd at Berkeley: “Col Wm. Byrd a fine old Cavalier face- 
author of Westover MSS—John Randolph called him Dr. Byrd.” While 
Campbell’s note does not identify the John Randolph, he doubtless referred 
to Sir John Randolph, his son John, the King’s attorney and Jefferson's 
close boyhood friend or J. Randolph of Roanoke. Thus it is easy to see 
where Jefferson got “Doctr. Byrd.” Byrd’s concern and knowledge about 
health and medicine, as shown in his letters and diaries, are well known. 
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Doctr. Byrd was the founder of the Westover library, and 
of the princely estate which was dissipated by his son; & has 
left behind him the reputation of being a man of learning 
and understanding. within these two or three years | was 
offered the reading of this MS. by some one whom I can- 
not now recollect, but a connection of the Westover family. 
I will make enquiry into this and communicate to you the 
result.!* 


Du Ponceau’s grateful reply to Jefferson was written from 
Philadelphia on February 9, 1816: 


The Committee are pleased to find from the facts which 
you have Stated respecting the Westover manuscript that 
there is some hope that the imperfect copy in their possession 
is but a transcript from the original which may yet be found, 
& in pursuing the enquiries which you have proposed to 
make on the Subject, you will add to the obligations which 
they are already under to you. They will take no order 
respecting the MSS. in their possession until they hear fur- 
ther from you." 


The Committee, independently tracking down the clue Jef- 
ferson had given them, also sought to secure help in their ven- 
tures from members of the Byrd family. Du Ponceau wrote on 
April 3, 1816 to Benjamin Harrison and William Page, execu- 
tors of the estate of Mary Willing Byrd, the widow of William 
Byrd III :™ 


. the Committee have already been so fortunate as to 
collect a considerable quantity of valuable historical docu- 
ments from various parts of the Union, & among others a 
Manuscript Journal . . . ascribed to the father of the late 
Dr. Byrd. . . . They are also persuaded that a man of his 
talents & research must have left many other important 


12 Letters from Thomas Jefferson and others, No. 47 (B:J 35le), Am. 
Phil. Soc. Also in Albert Ellery Bergh, ed., The Writings of Thomas Jef- 
ferson (Washington, 1905), XIX, 231-233. Jefferson also enclosed for the 
Society in his letter a manuscript account of the Creek and Muscogee In- 
dians and their country. 

13 Am. Phil. Soc., Historical Committee, letter book, I, 14. 

14 Parish Register of Christ Church, Philadelphia, under date of January 
29, 1761; Charles City County Will Book No. 2, pp. 270-273. Mrs. Byrd 
was a member of the prominent Willing family of Philadelphia. She married 
William Byrd III in 1761 and died in 1814. 
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Manuscripts or printed Documents or Books or interesting 
letters from his correspondents relative to the history of 
the time & country in which he lived, which would be highly 
important to us, for the possession of which we should make 
the most grateful acknowledgements.® 


The Committee also appealed to Mrs. Elizabeth Carter Izard, 
wife of General George Izard, and a granddaughter of William 
Byrd III.4° Mrs. Izard, in response, wrote to Benjamin Harrison 
of Berkeley, enclosing letters from Du Ponceau and John 
Vaughn. He replied to her on April 28, 1816: 


Although named in the Will of the late Mrs. Byrd of 
Westover as one of her Exrs yet I have never qualified as 
such, and since the death of Majr. R. W. Byrd, W. B. Page 
of Frederick has alone acted in that capacity ; for this reason 
I have never undertaken an examination of the papers re- 
maining at Westover, farther than as they related to the 
Richmond Lotts in the recovery of which you probably may 
have heard that I have been employed by the different Mem- 
bers of the late Colo. Byrds Family; I have nevertheless 
access to all of his papers and will immediately commence an 
investigation of them, and such as have any reference to the 
great objects of the Society shall be forwarded to your 
literary Friends by some safe conveyance.'® 


The Committee by this time had become still more impressed 
with the importance of the document. Consequently Correa de 
Serra,'® Du Ponceau, and Wistar reported to their fellow mem- 
bers of the Society on May 22, 1816: 


15 Am. Phil. Soc. Historical Committee, letter book, I, 34. 

16 Elizabeth, daughter of Elizabeth Hill Byrd and James Parke Farley, 
and granddaughter of William Byrd III, married (1) John Banister, (2) 
Dr. Thomas L. Shippen of Philadelphia, (3) General George Izard of South 
Carolina. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 1X, 233. Mrs 
Izard objected to the calling of her ancestor “Dr. Byrd.” Mrs. E. C. Izard 
to John Vaughan, MS letter in Am. Phil. Soc. 

17 Benjamin Harrison to Mrs. E. C. Izard, MS letter in Am. Phil. Soc 

18 MS letter in Am. Phil. Soc. 

19 The Abbé Correa planned to visit Jefferson at Monticello in the sum- 
mer of 1816 but there is no evidence to show that this visit was made, though 
he was on various occasions Jefferson’s guest at his mountain-top home 
Francis W. Gilmer to Peter Minor, Winchester, June 24, 1816, letter book 
of Francis W. Gilmer in Alderman Library, University of Virginia. There 
are also other references in Jefferson’s writings. 
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The journal of the Commissioners to fix the Limits be- 
tween Virginia and North Carolina from the Library of the 
Late Colonel Bird, is well worthy being published for the 
important and curious information that it affords, not only on 
the object of that operation, but more particularly on the 
state of civilization of these states about the middle of last 
century.”? 


Since publication was definitely in prospect it was highly 
desirable to fill out the missing section of the manuscript. This 
depended upon the Committee’s unofficial member in Virginia, 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Jefferson in the meanwhile secured through his friend and 
family connection, Wilson Cary Nicholas, the loan of a manu- 
script from the Harrisons at Berkeley, the neighboring planta- 
tion to Westover. After examining this borrowed manuscript 
Jefferson was able to reply to Du Ponceau’s inquiry about the miss- 
ing pages of the American Philosophical Society’s manuscript of 
the journal: 


I have since been able to obtain the original for perusal, 
and now have it in my possession. I call it original, because 
it is that which has been preserved in the Westover family, 
having probably been copied fair by the Amanuensis of Dr. 
Byrd from his rough draught. that it was written by him is 
proved as well by the family tradition, as by passages in the 
work where the author speaks of other Commissioners calling 
on him at Westover, of his return to his family at Westover 
&c. in one place the writer identifies himself with the person 
whom he calls Steddy, and from other passages it is suf- 
ficiently evident that 


Meanwell is Fitzwilliams 
Firebrand Dandridge 
Astrolabe Irving 
Orion Mayo 

Dr. Humdrum non constet 


20 MS in Am. Phil. Soc., endorsed “Reports on Birds Journal 22 May 
1816.” The Westover and Berkeley families had been close friends for more 
than a century. Now that the widow of William Byrd III, Mary Willing 
Byrd, had died and Westover was no longer the Byrd family home, the Har- 
risons of Berkeley and of Brandon, into both of which families descendants 
of the author of the “History of the Dividing Line” had married, were natural 
sources of information on Byrd’s papers. It is also interesting to note that 
at this time Benjamin Harrison of Berkeley was renting the Westover plan- 
tation from the Byrd estate. Charles City County Will Book, No. 3, p. 65. 
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the work shews too that Steddy, Meanwell and Firebrand 
were all members of the king’s Council. the N. Carolina 
commissioners, John Lovich, Christopher Gale, Edward 
Moseley, and Wm. Little, are designated in the Journal by 
‘judge Jumble, Shoebrush, Plausible, and Puzzlecause’, and 
the two surveyors by ‘Plausible and Bo-otes.’ but nothing in 
the journal enables us to ascribe to each [of the surveyors] 
his respective fictitious appellation. the MS. is of 162 pages 
small 8vo is entitled ‘the secret history of the line,’ begins 
with the words ‘the Governor and Council of Virginia in 
1727 received’ &c. and ends it’s narration with the words ‘for 
which blessings may we all be sincerely thankful,’ and then 
subjoins a list of the Commissioners and Surveyors under 
feigned names, the Virginia attendants by their real names, 
and a statement of expences and distances. this MS. wants 
pages 155 & 156.”! 


Here is the earliest positive identification of the “Secret His- 
tory.”** Naturally Jefferson’s account of it was enough to arouse 
both interest and controversy among the members of the Historical 
Committee, for their minute book of February 13, 1817 reads: 


M. Du Ponceau read a letter from Thomas Jefferson 26 
Jany 1817, relative to the Manuscript of Dr Byrd in our 
possession. This letter Mentions another manuscript en- 
titled “Secret history of the line” 1727, which he borrowed 
from the Westover family or Bird family & supposes to be 
the same, Except that feigned names were used to which he 
gives the Key. Mr. Du Ponceau conceives that they are 
distinct Works & recommends sending our mant. to M. 


21 Letters from Thomas Jefferson and others, No. 48 (B:J35le), Am 
Phil. Soc., dated Monticello, Jan. 26, 1817. 

[Editorial note: Dr. Woodfin has recently identified, among the manu 
scripts in the Research Department of Colonial Williamsburg, these two val- 
uable missing pages, which have never been published. As Dr. Woodfin 
shows, Boyd, in the first and only edition of the “Secret History”—that in- 
cluded in his William Byrd’s Histories of the Dividing Line—not only com 
pletely ignored the existence of the missing pages, but also the very fact that 
they were missing. 

In the next issue of the Quarterly, Dr. Woodfin will contribute the text 
of the two pages with a facsimile of one of them.] 

22In a vague and obscure footnote in his History of Virginia (3 vols. 
Petersburg, 1804-1805, III, 115n.*) John Burk mentions that while writing 
the book he had in his possession “MSS copies of his [Byrd’s] public and 
private journal.” The latter may, or may not, have referred to the “Secret 
History.” Burk commented on Byrd’s journal as “executed in a stile of 
accuracy, and marked by a spirit of unaffected humor, that do equal honour 
to his heart and understanding .....” Jbid. III, 103. 
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Jefferson to compare them & if possible perfect ours which 
wants pages 1-24 & about 1 Doz. pp. in the middle of the 
work. That M Jefferson had borrowed wants pp. 155, 156.7% 


rhis recommendation was agreed td on condition that the manu- 
script be carefully returned. 

The full description of the Harrison manuscript and the clear 
discrepancies thus revealed between it and their own manuscript 
started argument among the committee members. As Du Ponceau 
explained to Jefferson in a long letter of February 17, 1817: 


Ours also does not appear to have been written at the time ; 
but to have been composed at leisure from notes several 
years afterwards. For you will find, page 166, that it speaks 
of a thunder Storm which happened in 1736, & page 157 of 
the trade of the people of the then infant colony of Georgia, 
with the Indians, which began to be pretty considerable about 
the year 1739. These circumstances made Mr. Correa be- 
lieve that this was not the Journal of the commissioners ap- 
pointed in the year 1728. (I mean of one of the Commis- 
sioners ) and that it related to a Subsequent operation. I see 
no reason, as yet to join with him in this opinion, but the 
Sentiments of Mr. Correa are entitled to so much respect, 
that I have thought it my duty to submit this to you.** 


To settle the point, Du Ponceau enclosed their manuscript 
that Jefferson might compare it with the one he had borrowed. 
He expressed the willingness of his committee to concur in any 
suggestion Jefferson might make, but declared their intention to 
publish their transcript in their Historical Collections unless Jef- 
ferson had a better suggestion. 

After the receipt of the manuscript from the Philosophical 
Society, months elapsed before Jefferson replied. He had written 
on June 26 to Benjamin Harrison of Berkeley to ask permission 
to send the manuscript of the “Secret History of the Line” to the 
American Philosophical Society with a view to its publication. 
Mr. Harrison had replied, counselling delay in publication. He 
hoped to obtain a copy, as Jefferson reported in a letter to Du 
Ponceau, of 


..a MS. on the same subject & by the same author, which 
is in the possession of mrs. Harrison of Brandon. from 
what I have heard of this book, it is much fuller on the sub- 


23 Am. Phil. Soc., Committee, minute book, 1817-1820 
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ject of the Carolina boundary than either of those which 
you have seen, and contains a great variety of anecdotes il- 
ilustrative of the manners of the period at which it was writ- 
ten.*4 


This manuscript referred to by Benjamin Harrison was the vel- 
lum bound folio volume usually called the “Westover Manu- 
scripts.” 

The death of Evelyn Taylor Byrd Harrison, on October 12, 
1817,”> caused Jefferson to give up hope of borrowing, from the 
Brandon Harrisons, the manuscript which he was inclined to be- 
lieve was only a collection of Byrd’s letters to English correspond- 
ents.2® He therefore pursued this third document no further, but 
returned the manuscript belonging to the American Philosophical 
Society, and sent with it—for whatever use the Society might see 
fit to make of it—the manuscript of the “Secret History of the 
Line.””** 

But to his surprise Jefferson did receive after a few weeks the 
manuscript volume of Byrd’s writings from Brandon. He im- 
mediately wrote to Du Ponceau describing this volume, and sug- 
gested that since it seemed complete it might enable them to fill 
the hiatuses “of the other copies,”** now in the hands of the 
Society. 

Du Ponceau, delighted at the new discovery, replied on Jan- 
uary 6, 1818, to ask if this unexpected additional version of the 
“History” could be borrowed. Jefferson could assure the owners 
for the Society that “it will be carefully used & punctually re- 
turned.”*® The owner of the Brandon manuscript, however, re- 
fused to let it be sent to Philadelphia.*° Thereupon Du Ponceau 
wrote Jefferson on January 24, 1818, suggesting that he find some 


24 Am. Phil. Soc., Historical Committee, letter book, I, 57-58. In this 
letter Du Ponceau listed as missing in the manuscript belonging to the 
Society pages 1-24, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 139, 140. Actually the paging 
of the manuscript volume is as follows, with the supplied pages in brackets 
and not numbered: [t. p. probably in Jefferson’s hand] [30 p.] 29-122; [8 p.] 
129-138 [2% p.] 141-234. I am indebted for this check of the manuscript to 
Mrs. Gertrude D. Hess, Assistant Librarian of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

25 Jefferson to Du Ponceau, Monticello, November 6, 1817, letters from 
Thomas Jefferson and others, No. 49 (B:J 35le), Am. Phil. Soc. 

26 Va. Mag. Hist., XXXIV (1926), 386-389. 

27 Jefferson to Du Ponceau, Monticello, November 6, 1817, letters from 
Thomas Jefferson and others, No. 49 (B:J 35le), Am. Phil. Soc. 

28 Jhid. and also Am. Phil. Soc. Historical Committee, minute book, 
1817-1820. 

29 Monticello, December 30, 1817, Jefferson, Writings, Bergh, ed. XV, 
157-158. MS in Am. Phil. Soc. 

80 Am. Phil. Soc., Historical Committee, letter book, II, 4-5. 
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young gentleman, “a friend to the Literature of his Country who, 
for the honor of Virginia,” would be disposed to copy the missing 
pages from the Brandon manuscript to supply the deficiency in the 
Society’s manuscript “History of the Dividing Line.”** 

There seems reason to assume that Nicholas P. Trist, then 
about eighteen years old—a frequent visitor at Monticello and the 
future husband of Jefferson’s granddaughter Virginia Randolph— 
may have been the young man who copied the pages missing in 
the manuscript. The inserted pages seem to be in Trist’s hand- 
writing.** Only the last few words on the page preceding page 129 
repeating the beginning of the first line on page 129 of the 
mutilated manuscript are in Jefferson’s handwriting.** Jefferson 
sent the desired parts, copied from the volume of manuscripts 
borrowed from Brandon to Du Ponceau, who acknowledged their 
receipt in a letter of February 24, 1818. 

Thus the Historical and Literary Committee of the American 
Philosophical Society, through their correspondence with Jeffer- 
son, had not only identified their manuscript “History of the Line” 
and filled in its missing pages, but also had brought to light and 
had acquired the manuscript of the “Secret History of the Line” 
(minus pages 155 and 156)—the only full length manuscript of 
that work that is known to be in existence. 


31 Jefferson to Du Ponceau, Monticello, January 17, 1818, letters from 
Thomas Jefferson and others, No. 50 (B:J 35le), Am. Phil. Soc. 

32 Philadelphia, January 24, 1818, Am. Phil. Soc. Historical Committee, 
letter book, II, 7-8. 

33 A comparison of these pages in photostatic prints with original MSS 
of Trist in the Alderman Library of the University of Virginia supports this 
opinion. Mrs. Helen Bullock, who also compared the MSS, agrees with 
this opinion. 

In a letter of June 20, 1870, Richard D. Cutts of Washington wrote 
Thomas H. Wynne that Trist had told him a few days before that about 
sixty-five years previously he had made for Mr. Jefferson a complete copy of 
Byrd’s “History of the Dividing Line.” Since Trist was born in 1800 the 
statement was undoubtedly in error regarding the period at which the copy- 
ing was done; and it is also highly probable that Trist’s memory deceived 
him as to the amount which he copied. I am indebted to Miss Norma 
Cuthbert of the staff of the Henry E. Huntington Library for a copy of this 
letter, which is tipped in at the fly leaf of the folio copy of Wynne’s edition 
of the writings of Byrd owned by that library. 
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UNPUBLISHED MAZZEI LETTERS TO JEFFERSON 
By Howarp R. Marraro* 


Philip Mazzei, the Italian who arrived in Virginia in 1773 
with a group of Italian vignerons for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the cultivation of the grape, the olive, and other agri- 
cultural products that were then sorely needed by the Col- 
onists, enjoyed the friendship and esteem of many prominent 
Americans of the period. Possessing in an unusual degree 
the capacity to form and maintain friendships, his circle of 
American friends included Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, 
James Madison, Thomas Adams, Patrick Henry, John Blair, 
Edmund Randolph, John Adams, John Page, and many others. 
Of special interest and significance to students of American 
history is Mazzei’s lifelong friendship with Jefferson, which 
began from the moment of his arrival in Virginia and con- 
tinued uninterruptedly for more than four decades, ending 
with Mazzei’s death in 1816. Though Mazzei and Jefferson 
spent comparatively little time in each other’s company during 
this period, still one saw in the other such qualities of solid 
worth that time served only to increase their mutual esteem 
and trust. This fact becomes evident from a study of their 
correspondence. Jefferson confided freely and often many 
personal and public matters to his Italian friend who, on one 
occasion, was unfortunately indiscreet enough to make public 
the famous Jefferson letter of April 24, 1796, a circumstance 
which continued to harass the writer for many years there- 
after. Likewise, Mazzei confided to Jefferson many of his per- 
sonal affairs, the management of his estate in Virginia, and 
his views on the political situation in Europe, especially in his 
native Tuscany, during the Napoleonic invasions. 

Much of the correspondence that passed between the two 
men has already been published. In his study on Mazzei, 
Dr. Richard C. Garlick,’ published many letters he had located 
in the Virginia Historical Society, in the Library of Con- 
gress, and elsewhere. During the last ten years, in connection 
with my study on Mazzei, I have found many valuable letters 
and documents bearing on Mazzei’s mission in Europe during 


*The Editor of these letters, who is Associate Professor of Italian, 
Columbia University, has made many contributions to our knowledge of the 
life and work of Philip Mazzei. 

1 Richard C. Garlick, Jr., Philip Mazzei, Friend of Jefferson: His Life 
and Letters (Baltimore, 1933). 
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the Revolution,? and on his relations with his American 
friends which I have since published in this and other Ameri- 
can magazines.® 

The following collection of hitherto unpublished letters 
and documents of Mazzei to Jefferson comprises thirty items. 
The originals of twenty-four of the thirty letters were located 
in the private archives of Dr. Michelangelo Maruzzi, a de- 
scendant of Mazzei, who lives in Pisa, Italy, and who still has 
in his possession the bulk of Mazzei’s documents and letters. 
During a visit to Italy, Dr. Maruzzi kindly placed at my dis- 
posal the entire archives of Mazzei, permitting me to copy and 
publish the material pertaining to his ancestor and his (Maz- 
zei’s) friends. The originals of five other letters included in 
this collection were found in the archives of the American 
consulate in Leghorn, Italy, in which consular jurisdiction 
Mazzei lived after his retirement in Italy. The five letters 
have since been deposited in the National Archives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The manuscript of the other letter in the collec- 
tion was purchased in Italy by the author and is now in his 
possession. 

Except for the first letter and the receipt for money he 
borrowed, both of which were written in Paris in 1785 and 
1787 respectively, while both Jefferson and he were in the 
French capital, Mazzei wrote the other twenty-eight letters 
from Italy, dated from 1793 to 1815, the last one only a few 
months before his death. 

The letters are interesting and important because they 
discuss many problems and policies that confronted Jefferson 
during a very important period of his political career. Mazzei 
reveals the nature of these problems by quotations from or 
references to letters he had received from Jefferson. With 
characteristic frankness Mazzei expresses his views of these 
problems and policies. In several letters, Mazzei discusses 


2 Howard R. Marraro, Philip Mazsei, Virginia's Agent in Europe: The 
Story of His Mission as Related in His Own Dispatches and Other Docu- 
ments (New York, 1935). 

3 These include: Howard R. Marraro, “The Four Versions of Jeffer- 
son’s Letter to Mazzei,” William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine, 2nd ser., XXII (1942), 18-29; “Mazzei’s Correspondence with 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany during his American Mission,” thid. XXII 
(1942), 275-301, 361-380; “Unpublished Correspondence of Jefferson and 
Adams to Mazzei,” The Virginia Magasine of History and Biography, LI 
(1943) 113-133; “Unpublished Mazzei Correspondence during his American 
Mission to Europe, 1780-1783,” William and Mary College Quarterly His- 
torical Magazine, XXIII (1943), 309-327, 418-434; “Jefferson Letters Con- 
cerning the Settlement of Mazzei’s Virginia Estate,” The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XXX (1943), 235-242. 
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the question of the diplomatic and consular representatives of 
the United States in the Mediterranean area, so as to afford 
better protection to American seamen and traders. His ac- 
counts of several important incidents affecting Commodore 
Rogers and other American officers in Italy are proofs not 
only of Mazzei’s interest in the welfare of the United States in 
his native country, but also indicate some serious state prob- 
lems with which this country was confronted during Jeffer- 
son’s administration. 

Other letters reveal the interest in and admiration for Jef- 
ferson that Mazzei helped to arouse in Italy. By translating 
into Italian Jefferson’s letters and many of the public speeches 
he delivered during his presidency, Mazzei kindled a sympa- 
thetic interest among his friends in Jefferson and through him 
in the problems with which the young Republic was con- 
fronted during the early decades of its existence. 

In other letters Mazzei gives an eye-witness account of 
the political plight of Italy and the persecution suffered by 
many liberty-loving and patriotic Italians during the Napol- 
eonic invasions. 

No less important are Mazzei’s references to their friends 
in both Europe and America. Of special interest are Mazzei’s 
appeals to Jefferson on behalf of the Bellini sisters who were 
anxious to recover the estate of their brother; his appeals on 
behalf of Ceracchi’s widow; his constant desire to return to 
America, and failing that, his cordial invitation to Jefferson to 
visit him in Italy; his difficulty in recovering the money from 
the sale of his property in Virginia, causing Jefferson no end 
of troubles; his account of his trip to Florence and Rome, 
following the receipt of Latrobe’s letters, in search of the two 
Italian sculptors to work in the Capitol in Washington, D. C.; 
his shipment of many seeds, plants, and young shoots to Jef- 
ferson; and finally a description of the model of a plough Jef- 
ferson sent to him. All these facts lend a particular signifi- 
cance to these letters, since they shed an interesting sidelight 
on the intimate relations that existed between Jefferson and 
Mazzei, and on the many Virginians—mutual friends of the 
two men—who are mentioned in them. For the convenience 
of the reader, the letters are presented in chronological order. 
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Paris, October 26, 1785.4 
Wednesday evening 


The other day you remarked that you would not go to 
Fontainebleau today if the weather was unfavorable, and since 
it rained all day yesterday without hope of any immediate 
change, I had expected to see you this afternoon at Chaillot. 
I learned with great sorrow that I shall have to leave for 
Holland without seeing you. 

Monday evening after we parted, I called on Mr. Meyer. 
Together we went to Williamos’ home so as to have them 
meet each other. The result was marvelous. Williamos was 
very happy to talk to a semi-compatriot, and begged him to 
call on him again. Meyer has assumed the responsibility of 
giving him two dollars every other day. He will begin to do 
so on Friday. I had given him two dollars on Saturday, as I 
told you. I gave him two more dollars on Monday, when I 
visited him with Meyer, but this evening I did not give 
anything, because he told me that today he received one louis 
and a half from Mr. Barkley, and that out of that money he 
has to pay only fifteen lire for some trifles he had purchased 
in the neighborhood. Nevertheless, I asked him if he needed 
any more money, and he replied that he did not. As to the 
louis I have already paid, I’ll settle with Meyer, to whom you 
may give the money, together with the additional sum that he 
is to give to Williamos. On his return, it will be well for you 
to see him. If you think it proper, advise him to do as I did, 
that is, to give him two dollars every other day when he is in 
need, and to refrain from giving him anything when he is re- 
ceiving aid from other sources. Last night he felt much better 
and the doctor informed me that he hopes to be able to pull 
him through. 

I enclose the fifty louis I owe you. I am taking the liberty 
of taking with me the valuable papers you lent to me. I am 
doing so first because I hope to have copies made for myself 
at the house of the Van Staphorst Brothers ;5 secondly because 
they are as safe in my possession as they are in your study, 
and lastly because I am returning so soon that I don’t think 
there is any probability of your needing them in the interim. 


4 MS in Italian, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

5 Jacob Van Staphorst and his brother Nicholas were prominent Dutch 
bankers whom Mazzei had met in Amsterdam on his return from his Euro- 
pean mission. They had given him a loan of 300 louis so that Mazzei could 
be relieved financially. Mazzei, Memoirs, translated by H. R. Marraro 
(New York, 1942), pp. 264, 265, 272, 281, 294, 378, 384. 
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I shall be much obliged to you if you will be good enough 
to reply to this letter, addressing me in care of Messrs. Nich 
olas and Jacob Van Staphorst at Amsterdam. 

I shall probably leave whatever I may have at the time of 
my death, suits, watch, etc., to those who will assist me. In 
my will, which I wish to draw up soon,® I shall dispose of the 
two lots in Richmond, my money in the loan office, the mili- 
tary certificates, Colle, and the donkeys, if I succeed in sending 
them to Virginia, so that I may also count on the money de- 
rived from their sale. My debts will probably be clear and 
paid through the Van Staphorst Brothers, or through their 
successors, whomever they may be. Hence, the only trouble 
the executors of my testament will encounter will be the pro- 
tection of the rights of my creditors and of the persons to 
whom I shall leave the residue of my estate, and particularly 
to protect them against the claims of the wicked Petronilla.’ 
In fact she is the only person who may cause trouble, for | 
see no other possible claims. I would like to know if you, Sir, 
will do me the honor of accepting this responsibility ; if you do 
you will relieve me of a worry that weighs heavily upon me 
I would also like to know whether it is necessary to mention 
in the will the power of attorney I gave to Ed. Randolph and 
to Mr. Blair, and whether this power of attorney becomes void 
at my death.® 

I would appreciate it greatly if you will kindly write for 
me the formula for a second mortgage, for I wish to be sure to 
avoid making mistakes which may harm my creditors when 
my soul is dead and my body turned into ashes. 


6 There are two known wills of Mazzei. The first was drawn in Pisa, 
December 16, 1795; the second and last on December 3, 1814. 

7 She is Maria Hautefeuille “Petronille’ Martin(i), whom Mazzei mar- 
ried shortly after his arrival in Virginia in 1773. Their marriage was very 
unhappy. Mazzei had recently received news that she had returned to Vir- 
ginia and was living with the Derieux (her daughter by a former marriag: 
and son-in-law) at Colle, Mazzei’s property in Virginia. 

8 Before his final departure from America in June, 1785, Mazzei con- 
stituted and appointed Edmund Randolph and John Blair his attorneys-in- 
fact, with power to both or either to dispose of all his estate within the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. See: Thomas Jefferson, “Jefferson’s Letters Con- 
cerning the Settlement of Mazzei’s Virginia Estate.” Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Review, XXX (1943), 235-242. In an _ unpublished 
memorandum dated September 29, 1784, addressed to Edmund Randolph, 
Mazzei stated that on account of the “persistence in her [his wife's] 
obstinate and indecent behavior,” he wished to be released entirely from the 
bonds of matrimony and that she be forced to subscribe to a divorce decree, 
“and that she take the steps necessary for such action as soon as in our re- 
public we shall have wise and sacred laws authorizing the dissolution oi 
matrimonial ties.” MS in Maruzzi Archives, Pisa. 
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In order to make it impossible for my wife to have a share 
of half of my money in the state funds, or in my military cer- 
tificates, could I not mortgage the interest for a definite sum 
or for a certain number of years to persons to whom I wish to 
leave this money?*® If you will be good enough to answer all 
these questions, you will do me a great favor. 

Now I shall discuss another subject which you need not 
answer in writing. After my return to Virginia, I realized, 
more than I had ever before, that if a person is born in a for- 
eign country and is deprived of means, there is a tendency 
to exclude him from holding reputable and honorable posi- 
tions, even though a zealous and active citizen with mediocre 
ability feels that he can be useful to his country. My hope 
and desire of being useful to my country, my innate energy, 
and my seemingly praiseworthy ambition, cannot but con- 
tribute to my grief and unhappiness at seeing myself neg- 
lected. Man cannot help his inner feelings, even though they 
may dominate his actions. If I could perform some service in 
Europe, so as to make myself honorably known in America, 
the condition would undoubtedly change. I am sure that you 
and Mr. Adams can easily pave the way for me by telling others 
what you know of my enthusiasm (and I don’t mean for the trees, 
wr the rivers, or for the land of America, but for its being the 
haven of liberty), of the confidence that may be placed in me 
because of my honesty and connections, which are always de- 
sirable qualities in any successful undertaking, and of my 
knowledge of the world, particularly of those countries 
wherein our wise fellow-citizens should probably try new 
fields of endeavor. I do not think you would be guilty of any 
indiscretion if you will inform Mr. Adams, when you write to 
him again, of my wishes and hopes, and ask him for his advice. 
Both of you well know that all men possess special qualities 
and that many of our most judicious and learned men are not 
as capable of conducting an affair as a person of mediocre 
ability, provided that this person has been in a position to 
secure first-hand information. 


9 Mazzei must have felt greatly relieved on receipt of Mr. Randolph’s 
letter, dated Richmond, April 16, 1786, informing him that “the suit [of 
Madame Petronille] was settled according to your agreement. The adverse 
party was satisfied that nothing could be obtained by an account of your 
property, and were therefore contented to accept a performance of your con- 
tract. Every necessary paper was filed to remove the impressions which 
her calumnies had wrought, and those, who were inclined to be informed, 
are convinced that she is a wicked woman, and nearly what you describe 
her to be.” MS, National Archives, Washington, D. C. As it was, Mazzei 
was not troubled by his wife over his property, for she died on January 10, 
1788, and was buried in Jefferson’s graveyard. 
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Speaking of financial matters, I should like to have you 
tell me how I may possibly avoid losing the property where 
the donkeys will be kept, in case I should succeed in sending 
them either in my name or in the name of some other person. 
This is important in case an heir of the person who claims the 
ownership of the donkeys should also pretend to own the 
property. 

Please pardon the trouble I am causing by forcing you to 
read this lengthy missive. Please send the information I need 
as soon as possible, honor me with your commands, and be- 
lieve me as always with the greatest esteem, 


Your humble servant, 


Obliging and affectionate friend 


I have informed Mr. La Fayette of your present address. | 
beg you to send the letter to Mr. Adams at your first oppor- 
tunity, and if you think that he is in a position to send the 
other three to America before you can, please send him those 
also. 


Paris, February 20, 1787.'° 


I received from Mr. Jefferson a loan of twenty five gold 


louis, which I promise to repay him on his request. £600. 


Filippo Mazzei. 


Pisa, November 18, 1793." 


I recd your last, dated 7 Jany 1792, in Warsaw™, & an- 
swer'd it the 23d of May, inclosed to Mr. Short'* in Paris. 


10 MS in Italian, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

11 MS in English, National Archives, Washington, D. C. The MS for 
= note beginning “On the back of the letter ....” is in Maruzzi Archives, 

isa. 

12 In December, 1791 Mazzei left Paris for Warsaw in order to report to 
King Stanislaus Poniatowski of Poland for whom he had acted as agent in 
Paris since July, 1788. Mazzei did not return to Paris, but reached Pisa, 
Italy, in August, 1792. 

13 William Short (1759-1849). Diplomatist. After serving as a member 
of the governor’s council, he went to France with Jefferson, as secretary of 
the legation. In 1789 he was appointed chargé d'affaires by Washington. 
He was transferred to the Hague as United States Minister resident in 1794 
and to Madrid to adjust boundary lines of Florida and Mississippi. His state 
papers are valuable contributions to the history of the relations between the 
United States and Spain. For a biographical sketch of Mr. Short, see: Sam- 
uel Ward, “William Short: the Picturesque Career of the First Man Ap- 
pointed to Office by President Washington” Tyler’s Quarterly Historical 
and Genealogical Magazine, XVIII, 1937, 132-140. 
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I sent him a copy of it in Holland, on the 11th of Feby last, & 
a second copy, with some additions, I directed to you, via 
London, the 19th of May. Mr Short moved so rapidly from 
one country to another (by what I have understood) that I 
doubt whether any one of my letters ever reached him. I 
never recd an answer from him, nor do I Know where he now 
is. Hoping, however, that my second copy, via London, is 
come to hand, I shall not for the present repeat the contents 
of it. This is only meant to inform you, that I have been 
obliged to have recours to our Friends Van Staphorst in Hol- 
land for assistance in my distressed situation, & that they 
have been so good as to Lend me 2,251:15:-: florins, Holland 
Currency; in consequence of which, I beg you to remit to 
them whatever sum, or sums of money you may collect from 
any Kind of the little property I have still remaining in 
America, as I have offered it to them for their security, having 
nothing else so certain to offer. I hope soon to hear from you, 
& remain for ever, 


most Dr. Sr., 
your most Ob. and most Aff. Fr. & Serv. 


Ths Jefferson Esqre 


[On the back of the letter: 
Jefferson, January 7, 1792 
Answered, May 23, 1792 
Copy, February 11, 1793 
Second copy, May 19, 1793 Braccini, London 


In this letter I confirm the contents of the aforementioned 
letter; I speak of the mission to the African pirates which 
might well succeed, for I could not be suspected; I ask him 
for the material for a second supplement, there being contem- 
plated the printing of the original of my book,* and what now 
constitutes the character of a citizen; I ask him for his instruc- 
tions so that I may serve him from here, and I further ask him 
to send me the seeds of several kinds of small squashes. 


November 18, 1793 
The copy is here enclosed. | 


14Jt is not clear to what book Mazzei is referring. If it is his 
Recherches Historiques et Politiques sur les Etats-Unis de Amérique Sep- 
tentrionale, 4 vols., Froullé, Paris, 1788, then no second edition of this 
work was published. 
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Reflections of a Friend of Truth upon the Peace of 
Campo Formio.'® 


This is but a new evidence of the enduring quality of the 
ancient maxims of common politics, banished in the harangues 
of the French Republicans and religiously followed by the 
Executive Council. In spite of the Declaration of Rights, the 
Supreme Tribunal of Paris has bartered the liberty of Venetia, 
as was done in the past with that of Poland. 

In short, “cedit persona, manet res.” 

And what remains! A few swindlers who command, and 
many fools who obey. 


* * * * * 


You then wish to know my opinion on the present state 
of France. I will sketch it for you. The death or the fall of 
a single man may give rise to a total reversal of the situation. 
The Royalist Party makes no great commotion, but it is large 
and full of hope. Hope enlarges and strengthens it, and this 
hope is not without foundation, since all the other parties 
would not equal it in number even if they were united, and 
they are further removed from each other than any one of them is 
from the Royalist Party. The Royalists are almost all Cath 
olics, and consequently under the influence of a clergy. They 
would become very active as soon as the first signs of hope 
appear, convinced as they are by unfortunate experience that 
delay and hesitation lead to ruin. The various clergies of the 
other parties have little influence over their followers, and 
they are not numerous. All parties are very tired of war, 
with the exception of the terrorists, who long for it; but they 
are very few in number. I will leave conjectures as to the 
future to your prophetic spirit. 


Pisa, December 6, 1800.!® 


As I have not received any letters from you since those of 
January 31, and of April 24, 1796,"* I have often recalled with 
deep sorrow what you wrote in your last letter: “I begin to 
feel the effects of age. My health has suddenly broken down, 


15 MS in Italian, Carmignani Archives, Pisa. Published in Italian in 
Mazzei’s Memorie, II, 282-283. Campoformio is the village, near Udine, 
where on October 17, 1797, a treaty of peace was signed between Napoleon 
and Austria. By the terms of that treaty, Venice was ceded to Austria. 

16 MS in Italian, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

17 See H. R. Marraro, “The Four Versions of Jefferson's Letter to Maz- 
zei,” William and Mary College Quarterly, 2nd ser., XXII, (1942) 18-29. 
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with symptoms which give me to believe I shall not have 
much to encounter of the ‘tedium vite.’” After fearing and 
hoping for a long time, I heard that the news of your death 
had come through various sources and that it had also been 
announced in the newspapers. I heard of it bw chance, because 
I never read newspapers. I prefer to spend as much time as 
possible working in the garden.’* Dr. Vacca,’® a famous pro- 
fessor of medicine in this University, where you are as well- 
known as in Virginia, had tried to keep the news from me, al- 
though he didn’t doubt it at all. His son, whom I had the 
pleasure of introducing to you in Paris and whom I brought 
once to dine at your home, had received a letter from France 
containing the news of your death. However, I was advised 
to write to the United States Consul at Leghorn to secure 
more positive information. Accordingly, I wrote six days ago. 
It was on this occasion that I learned that Filicchi*® has long 
since been dead, and that Mr. Thomas Appleton has succeeded 
him. I don’t think I have ever met him or heard of his name 
before. I received a kind obliging answer, from which I quote 
the following passage: “And although you may not remember 
my name, nevertheless I have frequently had, during some 
years of residence in Paris, the satisfaction of meeting you 
both at Mr. Jefferson’s and at the Marguis de La Fayette.... 
The report of the death of Mr. Jefferson, you may rest assured, 
is totally without foundation; he is still officiating as Vice- 
president of the United States.” I translated Mr. Appleton’s 
letter to my friend’s family which is well-known for its kind- 
ness and talent. When I read the words without foundation, their 
eyes, already swollen from excessive joy, showed the effects 
that nature and friendship have often forced me to show. Re 
plying to my questions, Mr. Appleton continues as follows: 
“Mr. James Madison of Virginia, as I am informed, has been 
dead for a considerable time. There is, however, a Mr. J. A. 
Madison, who in 1794, was a member of Congress, still living 
in a private capacity in Virginia.” 

The piracy of the English, which England adjudges as 
constitutional law, and which her enemies have finally been 
forced to adopt, has probably prevented a single one of my let- 


18 After his definitive retirement in Pisa in 1792, Mazzei devoted much 
of his time cultivating his own garden, thus earning the nickname, “Pippo, 
the gardener.” 

19 Francesco Vacca-Berlinghieri (1732-1812), born in Ponsacco (Pisa), 
famous physician and surgeon. 

20 Philip Feliechy was appointed Consul of the United States at Leghorn 
on December 10, 1794, and Thomas Appleton was appointed to that post on 
February 8, 1798. 
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ters from reaching you. Therefore, you may easily have 
thought me dead. Not only am I alive, as you see, but I also 
have a twenty-eight months old daughter,”! rather pretty, who 
seems to have talent and a good character. I would feel great- 
ly consoled if I were there in Virginia with her and her good 
mother. You doubtless remember Mlle. Vuy,”* the good com- 
panion I had with me in Paris. When I left for Poland, she 
went to Savoy to her mother’s. After the death of her mother, 
she came to visit me at Pisa. She was seventeen years younger 
than I, in the best of health, and had all the necessary qualities 
of a good and affectionate companion for the rest of my life. 
To help around the house we employed a young girl about 
twenty-eight years old, attractive, born of poor parents on the 
slopes of the Appenines, with very little talent and without 
education, phlegmatic, sincere in her friendship, very affec- 
tionate, and always very dutiful. Mlle. Vuy died after having 
been stricken with timpanitide, which developed first into 
ascites and finally into anasarca. During a painful sickness of 
six months, she underwent two operations for paracentesis. 
On her deathbed she grasped my hand and beseeched me never 
to abandon that poor girl, who had treated her as a most 
devoted daughter. So that you may form an idea of the great 
loss I have suffered, I will say that Mlle. Vuy’s most intimate 
friends were Dr. Gemm,”’ Jacob Van Staphorst, and Piattoli,”* 
by whom she was loved and highly esteemed. During the 
last stages of her sickness, she spoke to me of the necessity of 
having some faithful person assist me for the rest of my life, 
assuring me that I could hope for no one better than that girl. 
In fact, to avoid ridicule, especially on account of the disparity 
in our ages, since I was going to marry her,”5 companionship 
and fidelity were essential qualities. In a few days I shall have 
completed my seventy-first year. 

Today is February 5, 1801. In the meantime two months 
have elapsed since I began this letter. I have since come across 
my baptismal certificate, in which I noticed that I was born on 
December 25, 1730, and therefore I am a year younger than 
I thought. I married the girl to soothe her conscience, and 


21 Mazzei’s only child, Elisabetta, was born July 23, 1798. 

22 This is Giuseppina Vuy. For her background, devotion to Mazzei, 
character, and illness see, Mazzei’s Memoirs, pp. 292, 335, 377-384. 

23 Jefferson had met Dr. Gemm in Paris through Mazzei. Mazzei’s 
Memoirs, pp. 334, 378. 

24 This is Scipione Piattoli (1749-1809), a friend of Mazzei, through 
whom Mazzei received the appointment of agent of the King of Poland. 

25 Late in the year 1796 Mazzei married Tonina whose full name was 
Antonia Antoni. 
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even more to protect her honor. I didn’t want children be- 
cause of my dire circumstances, and the improbability of living 
long enough to be able to contribute to their education. But 
after almost a year of affectionate insistance, based largely on 
the thought of her being left alone after my death, I was in- 
duced to yield, on the promise that she be satisfied with only 
one offspring. This child is now my diversion, and my occu- 
pations are almost entirely divided between her and the 
garden. 

In several of my letters, which you have never answered, 
I have mentioned to you matters concerning agriculture. To- 
wards the close of 96 or at the beginning of ’99, I wrote you 
the reason why round vetch could not be sent with my letter. 
I notified you of my having sent a small bag on a boat leaving 
Leghorn for Baltimore. I also wrote that I wanted to send 
some plants of very good fruit, but that before sending them 
I wanted to know whether it would be convenient for you to 
send to the port of arrival for the case, and to which port it 
would be best for me to send the plants. I asked you which 
of the two species of pumpkins, whose seeds you sent me, is 
called squash. I asked you for the bush seeds, because I have 
not been able to raise a single one of them. I told you that 
the plant with long branches had yielded very little in the 
spring, nothing at all in the summer, and very abundantly in 
the autumn as soon as the rains had cooled the air. This leads 
me to believe that this condition is due to the dry climate, 
since here the amount of rainfall from the beginning of May 
to September is much less than that of Virginia. Many years 
of experience have taught me that when the air is very dry, 
watering, even when it is abundant, only serves to keep the 
plant alive. 

As to my affairs, I have informed you of the receipt of all 
the remittances which had come for me through my friends 
Van Staphorst, except the one drawn on Wm Anderson of 
London for 39:17:10% pounds sterling, dated June 11, 1794, 
which my friends wrote me they had sent to you along with 
the protest. I have heard nothing more about it. 

Many years ago Edmund Randolph advised me that my 
military certificates, which I left with Foster Webb, could 
probably be recovered by Alexander, to whom Foster had 
given them. 

From your letter of January 31, 96, I gathered that Mr. 
Charles Carter of Blenheim had assumed the payment of Colle. 

If from all these, as from my other minor credits, and 
from the sale of my two lots in Richmond a small sum could 
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be scraped together, after settling your accounts with me and 
paying Antonio, please be kind enough to send it to me, 
through a bill of exchange, or in cash, or in merchandise.** It 
would be greatly appreciated, since, besides the added expense 
of my dear little daughter, my ordinary expenses, even though 
I live with the most rigorous parsimony, are three times larger 
than they used to be before the arrival of the belligerent 
troops, and this despite the fact that before they came here I 
lived comfortably. These troops, sent by the powers, have 
reduced Italy to a veritable skeleton. This unfortunate coun- 
try, divided into petty states, under rulers of different charac- 
ters and rival interests, has been the victim of indifference, 
weakness, and duplicity. The country has given vent to its 
energies solely in the persecution of those children who had 
wanted to elevate and liberate her from the shame in which 
she has been plunged for so many centuries. How many wor- 
thy citizens the United States would acquire if only the means 
of reaching there were less difficult! I myself, notwithstand- 
ing my age and the encumbrance of a wife and daughter, 
would be pleased to accompany them there. The fate of Tus- 
cany is still undecided. I think, however, that it will return 
to its former Master.2* Whatever the decision may be, I be- 
lieve that a consul at Leghorn is sufficient to care for the needs 
of the United States. But if it ever should be decided to ap- 
point a chargé d’affaires in that city, I could hold the post by 
adding the little money I have to the salary of two hundred 
pounds sterling. I venture to make this suggestion provided 
my absence has not deprived me of my citizenship. If ever | 
should be accredited to some other government, I would be 
satisfied with the payment only of my travelling expenses. 
The honor of such an appointment would serve as a great and 
honorable relief for my old age. 

I would like very much to have news of our friends, and 
especially of Madison of whose death I was informed by Mr. 
Appleton. May he not be the Madison from Orange County, 
and the president of the University, or some entirely different 
person? 


26 In his letter of April 24, 1796, Jefferson had informed Mazzei that 
since Edmund Randolph was bankrupt and Mann Page was_ embar- 
rassed, and Lomax was under difficulties, he [Mazzei] had “little more to 
expect from this country except the balance which will remain for Colle 
after deducting the little matter due to me, and what will be recovered by 
Anthony.” 

27 The “democratization” of Tuscany took place in March 1799. In 1802 
Tuscany was taken away from the House of Lorraine, and the Kingdom of 
Etruria was established. 
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Pisa, February 5, 1801.78 


Since the boat which is to take my letter will not leave as 
early as I had thought, I have decided to tell you something of the 
evils of poor Italy, to which I referred in the preceding letter. The 
ravages and the needs of the armies of all the warring powers on 
the continent have reduced the necessary articles of ordinary use 
to a painful dearth. English piracy makes it impossible to re- 
ceive these things from overseas. To the frequent and excessive 
forced contributions exacted, one must add the robberies com- 
mitted by generals, commissioners, police officers, and by all those 
who are in a position directly or indirectly to steal. The complex 
methods of extortion resorted to for the purpose of robbery often 
cause the interruption of the necessary daily operations of domestic 
commerce. But the fact that Italy is almost entirely without 
money and other valuable articles is not the worst of her evils. 
One no longer complains of the loss of sublime works of painting 
and sculpture, so intent is everyone’s mind in the contemplation of 
more important evils. These evils increase daily, and may easily 
lead us to one of the most terrible famines, with its many dire 
consequences .... 

I will now speak of evils of another sort. The revolutions that 
have occurred in both the new and old worlds have necessarily 
provoked thought and discussions on the rights of man. The 
governments of Italy, through fear or pride, have deemed it proper 
to substitute violence for law, and have extended their persecutions 
to all those who give the slightest indication of being enemies of 
despotism. The possession of talents superior to those of ordinary 
men has become a crime. It would be difficult for me to find in 
Italy thirty gifted persons who have escaped persecution. The gov- 
ernment of Naples has given us one of the most terrible examples 
of this type of persecution ; it has been the most ferocious. It seems 
to have wanted to sacrifice its victims in the shadow of French 
monarchy. You have probably read something about it in the 
gazettes. There must be at least 300,000 Italian families who, in 
one way or another, have been sacrificed even though they have 
not violated any law. In the enclosed printed sheet you will find 
an example of the conduct of the person who took over the reins 
of the government of Tuscany, after the departure of the French 
troops on July 17, 1799, and who fled on their return on October 
15, 1800. As a result of the Grand Duke’s absence, Windham,” 
the English Minister, took hold of the situation. The Florentine 


28 MS in Italian, Maruzzi Archives, Pisa, Italy. 
29 William Windham (1750-1810), English Minister of War from 1794 
to 1801 and from 1805 to 1807. 
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Senate became regent under his auspices. Later in very flatter- 
ing language, it obtained the sanction of Vienna. One of the first 
decrees of that body, composed of men known for their fanaticism, 
ignorance, and violence, provided for the persecution of all per- 
sons whom the populace pointed out as being suspects of Jacobin- 
ism. Public opinion lost all its weight, since information supplied 
by two or three rogues was enough to bring a man to trial similar 
to that of the late tribunal of the Inquisition. Therefore, this law 
served as a weapon of revenge in the hands of any scoundrel. Per- 
sons, who for any reasons were envied, were in far greater danger 
than others. Three senators, who had supported the Grand Duke 
and his government no less than any other senator, and who were 
endowed with sterling characters and keen minds, and who prized 
justice and reason, were pointed out as Jacobins. In their case no 
verdict was handed down for fifteen months in order to keep them 
away from the Senate, for it was thought probable that they would 
oppose what was being done. In this city, after six or seven 
months of constant persecutions and arrests, some unknown in- 
dividual posted a list containing the names of twenty persons who 
were suspected of Jacobinism. No reason was assigned as to why 
they were under suspicion. The list was revised many times, with 
new names added. Finally, after about a month, government of- 
ficials, who were always ready to accept the word of any anony- 
mous individual who dared not to appear in person before their 
tribunals, although every rascal was always sure to be well re- 
ceived there, provided he came as an accuser, ordered that the 
trial take place. I was among those who were brought to trial. 
In all there were four charges and a question against me. The 
first was that I frequented the shop of Signor Migliaresi,®® a book 
dealer. The truth is that I did not frequent his shop, because I 
did not like most of the persons who met there. The second was 
that I was a friend of Signor Castinelli, Signor Vacca, and Signor 
Lazzarini, all reputable men, who had exiled themselves, but had 
come home after the return of the French. The third was that I 
had been one of the most zealous supporters of the American 
Revolution. The fourth was that I had been a friend of Condorcet, 
the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, the Marquis de La Fayette, and of 
all the most active French revolutionists.*4 The question was: 


80 Luigi Migliaresi, learned book dealer who kept a reading room in 
Pisa and another in Leghorn. 

81 For an intimate account of Mazzei’s relations in Paris with the three 
Frenchmen during the early years of the Revolution see his Memoirs, pp. 
302ff. 
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What was my conduct during the stay of the French in Tuscany ?%* 

It would take me too long to write my answers. I will tell 
you only that they cannot displease either my friends in Europe 
or my fellow-citizens in America, and that I did not fail to show 
my great scorn for the pettiness of the charges and for the per- 
sons who had ordered the trial. I did still more. 

In a letter referred to in the enclosed pamphlet by Signor 
Paoletti, an old friend of mine, and one of the most esteemed liv- 
ing criminal lawyers, after having spoken of the irregularities of 
my trial, I stated that nobody here has any right over my person 
as long as I obey the laws. I declared that in due time I should 
request that amends be made for the rash impertinence of sum- 
moning me ad pedes. I added: “However, I am very glad that 
I was brought to trial, because during this general exaltation of 
rogues, and almost general persecution of gentlemen, I would have 
felt humiliated had I been overlooked.” 


[Pisa,] November 15, 1801.%* 


On September 28, ult., I consigned to Mr. Appleton’s care a 
small bag containing the pits of four types of peach trees, accom- 
panied by a letter sewed thereon and addressed to you, of which 
I do not enclose a copy since it contained nothing other than a 
description of the aforementioned peaches and information con- 
cerning the planting of the peach stones. The information would 
be useless without the peach stones, and the peach stones cannot 
reach you without the letter since the letter is sewed on the little 
bag which contains them. 

Since that date a letter has reached me from the Van 
Staphorsts of Amsterdam, in which they say: “Mr. John Barnes 
of Georgetown, Virginia, has remitted us for your account—f. 
1417 :10 at 60 days sight, at the exchange of 40 Cts. per Guilder.” 


32 The Royal State Archives, Pisa, Italy, have the reports in Italian of 
the Chief Constable of Pisa for the period 1800-07. They are filed under 
“Police Reports, 1800-1807.” Two of these reports refer to Mazzei. The 
first dated November 13, 1801, reads in part as follows: “ .. . Saturday night, 
in the house of Filippo Mazzei, there was a conversation in which Luigi 
Corbellini, his wife, Giuseppe Castinelli, Bernardi, Superintendent of the Tax 
Bureau, Vincenzio Bardelli, and others took part. It is desired that Cor- 
bellini be questioned again to determine whether or not all the patriots were 
indiscriminately suspected, and he answered that only those who are dis- 
honest were unfavorably regarded ....” [Mazzei is not quoted at all.] 

The second report, dated December 11, 1801, reads in part as follows: 
“|. . Meetings are also being held in the home of Vacca; and the persons 
enjoying the greatest confidence are Filippo Mazzei, Castinelli, Lazzarini . . 
Superintendent Bernardi, his brother, the lawyer, and the servant of Gianni, 
all bosom friends of Castellini... .” [Political questions follow, but Mazzei 
is not quoted at all.] 

33 MS in Italian, Maruzzi Archives, Pisa, Italy. 
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I am sure that this money comes to me from you, and that 
you were good enough to notify me. However, I must inform you 
that I have not had the good fortune to hear from you since your 
letter of April 24, 1796. I have referred to this fact in several 
letters, and most particularly in that of December 6, 1800. I can- 
not tell you how much I regret your silence. I hope that even if 
the multiplicity of your important public duties should keep you 
from writing me in your own hand, you will be so kind as to 
give me news of yourself through a third person, so that all you 
need to do is to sign the letter. 

The attached enclosure, as you will see, contains a second 
copy of my letter of July 2, and the addition I made to the first 
copy on the 30th of the same month, enclosing a copy of the 
printed Italian translation of your speech, though the name of the 
printer does not appear. I now enclose a copy of the second edi- 
tion for which I have been able to correct the proofs and in which 
I found no mistake other than the omission of a “che” on page 5, 
which I inserted in the margin. 

The King of Etruria finally arrived in Florence,** where 
people of importance were as much impressed by the qualities of 
his mind as by those of his heart. But, unfortunately for this 
country, he is subject to occasional epileptic fits, which often make 
it impossible for him to attend to his affairs. In fact certain 
studies and the depression caused by the circumstances themselves 
tend to aggravate his condition. When natural remedies fail, you 
know very well what extraordinary strength of character is re- 
quired to distinguish clearly between truth and falsehood. 

Again I urge upon you the importance to introduce better pro- 
visions in the interests of the seamen and traders of the United 
States, and I repeat that should a consul general be appointed with 
authority to supervise over all other consuls and vice-consuls, my 
vote would be for Mr. Appleton, who seems to me most eager to 
build up a good reputation in his homeland.*® But if it were 
deemed more opportune to appoint a chargé d’affaires, or a minis- 
ter, with credentials to the various courts, through whom matters 
might be settled directly, more quickly, and doubtless more ef- 
ficiently, I should greatly like to be the person, because this proof 
of my not having been forgotten by my adopted fatherland would 
be very gratifying and pleasing to me. An annual salary of two 


34 Ludovic I (Bourbon, 1773-1803), from March 21, 1801, King of 
Etruria (Tuscany), entered Florence, August 12, 1801. 

35 Another version of the paragraph beginning “The King of Etru 
ria... .” up to this point is also in the National Archives, but it is dated 
November 19, 1801, and headed: “To Jefferson.” At the bottom of the page 
in the handwriting of Mazzei are some figures showing expenses for beef, 
bread, milk, etc. 
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hundred pounds sterling, added to my small income, would be a 
great help to me, and would be sufficient to discharge the duties 
of my office in a suitable manner ; twice that amount might be re- 
quired by some one else, and I doubt whether, all things considered, 
the services of a better person could be obtained. 

I will not continue to tax you further. With esteem and 
gratitude for your continued kindness, I remain, with sincerest 
affection. 

Yours, etc. etc. 


Pisa, April 10, 1802.3 


I received your two letters of April 29, 1800, and March 17, 
1801, respectively, among the letters which came from Milan as I 
was about to leave for St. Petersburg.** I learn from these that 
all my letters, from December 8, 1797, to December 7, 1800, have 
been lost, and that your letters to me have suffered the same fate. 
In sending you a copy on February 5, 1801, of my previous letter 
of December 6, 1800, I added a brief description of the suffer- 
ings of poor Italy, wherein you will have noted that the sciences, 
instead of being respected as you had supposed, have been most 
stupidly persecuted and neglected. Subsequently, I wrote you on 
July 2, adding, to a copy of my letter of the 30th of the afore- 
mentioned month, that the messenger, the bearer of the original 
copy, bad been assassinated in Provence. At the same time I sent 
you the Tuscan translation of the magnificent speech you delivered 
on assuming the presidency of the United States. On September 
28, I wrote you a few lines about the four kinds of peach stones 
which I had sent you. On November 15, I sent you word about 
a bill of exchange for 1417 francs, 10 sous, sent to me by Mr. 
John Barnes of Georgetown through our friends the Van 
Staphorsts. I said that I believed it came from you, although I 
never received any word to that effect either before or since. I 
sent you a second copy of my letter of July 2, and a copy of the 
second edition of your speech, now corrected and no longer full of 
errors as it was in the first printing, before I had had a chance to 
correct it. In several of the aforementioned letters I mentioned 
some facts to show the need for putting the consulates of the 
Italian ports on a firmer footing, or at least why we should have 
a salaried consul general, or better a chargé d’affaires, with power 
to deal directly with the various governments. Now I must insist 
more than ever that such steps are necessary, because of what I 


36 MS in Italian, Maruzzi Archives, Pisa, Italy. 
37 Mazzei left Pisa for St. Petersburg in April, 1802; he remained in the 
Russian capital until Sept. 4, 1802. 
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heard recently in Leghorn from persons whose sincerity I can- 
not doubt. Someone is needed here not only to supervise over the 
conduct of the consuls and vice-consuls, as I have already stated 
in at least two letters, but further, to influence by the weight of 
his own reputation the conduct of Americans who, led astray 
either by our enemies, or by other persons who for selfish reasons 
wish to lead them into error and to behave in a most discreditable 
manner, reflect little honor on their compatriots, and harm Amer- 
ican commerce. 

You will probably have received all the letters I have sent you 
since the one of December 6, 1800, by American ships. I also 
hope to receive yours by the same channel since American vessels 
sail directly from Leghorn to various American ports. 

If I return in time, as I hope to do, I shall send you a few 
young shoots of good peach trees and some edible grapes. In the 
future I shall not fail to see to it that you get a generous supply 
of the different varieties. As for the grapes, I shall send you 
shoots rather than slips, not only in the hope that they may take 
root with greater certainty, but also in order that you may enjoy 
their fruit much earlier... . 

[In the remainder of the letter Mazzei refers to personal 
matters. He states that he is leaving for Warsaw in the hope 
that he may recover the 3090 sequins which he advanced to Count 
G. Potocki.2* This was why he was then unable to give the de 
Rieuxs any further financial assistance, for whom he had, at other 
times, spent three hundred pounds sterling.*®] 


Venice, April 17, 1802.*° 


Having had to remain in this wretched city, I have heard 
something which is difficult to believe, and which would grieve me 
immensely if it were true. The present letter will reach Leghorn 
in time to leave on the same boat bearing the letter I wrote you 
from Pisa on the 10th of the current month. I have been asked 
why the United States has a consul in Triest and not in Leghorn, 
which is a port of so much greater importance. Having replied 
that there has always been one at that post, because American ships 
frequent the Mediterranean, it was suggested to me that such was 


88 Concerning the character of Count John Potocki (1761-1815), Polish 
historian and scientist, and the money he owed to Mazzei, see Mazzei’s 
Memoirs, pp. 311, 353, 354, 355, 364, 387, 391, 395, 398, 399 ff. 

39 On October 14, 1780, during Mazzei’s mission to Europe for the state 
of Virginia, Maria Margherita Martin(i), Mazzei’s stepdaughter, married 
Justin Pierre Plumard de Rieux in Paris. On several occasions Mazzei gave 
financial assistance to them. See Mazzei’s Memoirs, pp. 257, 273, 281, 282. 

40 MS in Italian, Maruzzi Archives, Pisa, Italy. 
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hard to believe since a young American, established in Leghorn, 
and certainly not the consul, is charged with the responsibility to 
provide for the needs of the squadron we have in the Mediter- 
ranean. If this were so, it would have to be attributed to some 
intrigue, since it did not arise from the ignorance or thoughtless- 
ness of the Secretary of the Navy. Such a procedure would not 
do us honor, and if it were true, I would not know what to think 
of the consul, if his resignation were not asked for immediately. 
I lack the time to tell you more of this country, most trying to a 
lover of humanity, but which, according to Lucretius, should be a 
source of consolation to the American people. 
“Dulce mare magnum turbantibus e quora ventis,*! etc.” 


Your very devoted, very affectionate friend. 


Pisa, 25-28 October, 1803.4 


{Continuing the remarks begun on the preceding page, which 
is missing, Mazzei writes of some grapes which he wished to send 
Jefferson and about which he here encloses a note. He enlarges 
upon the wretched conditions in Tuscany: luxury, heavy taxes, 
and misery. He then discusses the politics of France, England, 
and Russia, and especially the peaceful attitude of Czar Alexander. 
He complains that Jefferson has not written to him since March 
17, 1801. Since the ship has not yet left, he writes again on Octo- 
ber 28, concerning the plants he is sending him. He informs him 
of the extortions and the robberies committed by the French high 
officials in Leghorn, while praising the conduct of the minor of- 
ficials. Appleton, the consul, is a weakling and does not know 
what to do to check these abuses of power which harm American 
interests. Reminding Jefferson of what he wrote to him on April 
17, 1802, about consular appointments, etc., he again advises him 
on the subject. He sends Jefferson a life of Amerigo Vespucci 
(which appears to have been written by Count John Potocki). 
He touches upon the loss of the frigate Philadelphia, and upon the 
fear that Commodore Preble** may not be able to act before re- 
ceiving reinforcements. ] 


41 Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, V, 1. 

42 Summarized from MS in Italian, Maruzzi Archives, Pisa, Italy. 

43 Edward Preble (1761-1807), naval officer. During the war with 
Tripoli, in 1803 Preble was put in command of the third squadron to be sent 
to the Mediterranean. The Philadelphia was one of the seven vessels in his 
squadron. Before reaching Syracuse, the rendezvous of the squadron, Preble 
learned of the capture by the Tripolitans of the Philadelphia which was later 
destroyed by a prize ketch called the Intrepid commanded by Stephen De- 
catur. Dictionary of American Biography, XV, 182-183. 
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Plants Sent by Mazzei to Jefferson at the beginning of 1804.‘ 


A long vase containing earth with various species of strawberries. 
A case containing: Angelici apricots, two grafted and three from 
seeds ; 

German apricots—two grafted; 
Peaches (alberges)—two grafted ; 
Maddalena peaches, or breasts of Venus—three from seeds; 
Grape six vines, one shoot and twenty twigs; 

Malmsey from Piedmont—four shoots and thirteen 
twigs of Smyrna without seeds, ten twigs; 

Galletta—twelve twigs ; 

Regina—thirteen twigs; 

Large lugliola (July variety )—eight twigs ; 

Tokay—nineteen twigs. 

A case containing pits from German peaches, angelic 
peaches, and early roses; 

Regina plums, green gages, mirabelles, white Im- 
perials, and Royal morsel. 

Alberges peaches, [illegible], breasts of Venus, honey 
peaches, and Maddelena peaches. 


Pisa, March 8, 1804.* 


I hope you have received my previous letter, which was be- 
gun on October 25, and ended on January 27. It was forwarded 
through Mr. Yeardsley, Captain of the vessel Hannah, which left 
Leghorn for Philadelphia at the beginning of last month. This 
letter will reach you on the vessel Bulah, Captain Gardener, which 
is about to leave for Boston. 

For more than two years I have been writing to you continu 
ously on the question of the United States consulates in the Medi- 
terrean. I have also discussed the matter with Mr. Madison in a 
letter which I enclosed in one I sent to you urging him to com- 
municate its contents to you. Recently, I learned from a friend 
who had just returned from Naples that (during Commodore 
Morris’*® stay in that city) the aforementioned Commodore 
Smith,*7 a member of Congress from South Carolina, and other 


44 MS in Italian, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

45 MS in Italian, Maruzzi Archives, Pisa, Italy. 

46 Charles Morris (1784-1856), naval officer. He sailed in August 
1803 in the Constitution of Preble’s squadron against Tripoli. He was chosen 
by Decatur to share in the exploit of burning the frigate Philadelphia held 
by the Tripolitans. He figured prominently in her capture and destruction 
Dictionary of American Biography, XIII, 202-203. 

7O’Brien Smith (1756-1811), representative (1805-1807). Born in 
Ireland, but went to South Carolina shortly after the close of the Revolution 
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aristocrats, concocted a cabal in order that a certain Mr. Degen, 
of German origin, born and educated in England, and who has 
never been in Virginia, will become consul at Naples, in which city 
he had fraudulently declared bankruptcy. My friend tells me 
that he was in partnership with a person who lives in England ; the 
latter, denying the partnership, pretended that his partner was his 
debtor, and in this manner the real creditors were defrauded. My 
friend did not find out exactly how the cabal of that artistrocratic 
group had been devised, but | do know that, after a banquet, un- 
der the influence of wine, a paper which was also signed by the 
sea captain, was written to J. I suppose that they were all led 
astray by our aristrocratic Commodore. His family name brings 
to mind something which the good, old Countess de Tessé (she of 
the wooden leg)**® whispered in your ear while you were seated 
near her close to the fireplace. She was defending someone who 
was aristocratique, to which you replied, s'il n’est pas monarchique. 

I must further tell you that the aforementioned Degen is the 
brother of the Degen who is now in Leghorn, chairman of the 
United States Commission to supply the Mediterranean fleet with 
provisions. This annoys me very much. I suffer much more from 
this than do the other good American citizens who are here, because 
all those from this country who sympathize with us turn to me, as 
if I were in a position to remedy the situation. My friend from 
Naples has also told me another matter which too embitters me, 
namely that in that city people are amazed at having had no fur- 
ther word from our government, ever since Major Barnes opened 
diplomatic relations with that government. The matter appears to 
me to be of the utmost importance for the many reasons I have 
indicated in my previous letters. But even though you may not 
see the matter in the same light as I do, I think you should favor 
me with a reply. There may be many reasons to justify the delay 
in your reply, but it should not be unduly delayed, especially since 
there are many American boats which make frequent trips from 
America to the Mediterranean. 

As for Mr. Appleton, every day I become increasingly more 
convinced of the necessity of removing him from his post. I 
wrote you enough about this matter in my last letter, and since then 
I have made it my duty to go to Leghorn frequently in order to 
become better acquainted with the situation. I consider it impera- 
tive to send him elsewhere, not only for the sake of the public 
welfare, but also because he would certainly be doing himself a 
world of good. I understand that the consulate at Tunis is being 
vacated, and that the consulate in Paris will also be vacated soon. 


48 On the Countess de Tessé, see Mazzei’s Memoirs, pp. 291, 309. 
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I should think that Paris would be more appropriate for him (as 
long as the necessity of having a consul in a Mediterranean port 
still exists), but he would be better off in any other place, from 
every point of view. I don’t believe there is another person better 
qualified for Leghorn than Major Barnes. He has become popular 
in a very short time, and is already very highly esteemed. Some 
of the principal merchants have clearly expressed their desire to 
have him here, stressing the importance the port of Leghorn has 
for American commerce, especially in view of its favorable loca- 
tion. I mentioned the subject to him, but, as he did not answer, 
I did not consider it tactful to discuss the matter further, know- 
ing how highly he is regarded in Sicily, and also by the govern- 
ment of Naples. I am convinced, however, that his patriotism, 
and the need which he sees for a change in Leghorn would induce 
him to accept, were the government to nominate him.*® I shall 
say nothing further about this matter and, in conclusion, I beg you 
to notify me if you have received the things I sent by the vessel 
Hannah and by earlier boats. Please let me know in due time 
something of their outcome in order that I may proceed accord- 
ingly in the future. 

I hope I may continue to be in your good graces, and believe 
me very sincerely, usque ad mortem, 

Yours, etc, etc., 

P. S. On February 15, of last year, I wrote you that a mild 
winter had caused well-founded fears for the future of agricultural 
products. I also stated that a week before the aforementioned 
date, it became so terribly cold and for three days it snowed so 
continuously that never had anything like it happened before in 
history. This year the mildness of the winter continued until the 
20th of last month, that is, about thirteen days longer than last 
year, and was followed by a similar cold spell which still continues 
(snow fell, but it was light). Last year’s harvest (contrary to 
what had been expected) was very abundant. If I am still alive, 
I shall tell you at the proper time how this year’s crop has been 
N. B. I sent you a copy by the frigate. 


(To be continued) 


49In a letter dated “Leghorn, Monday morning,” [1804] preserved in 
the National Archives, Washington, D. C., Mr. Appleton informs Mr. Madi- 
son, who was Secretary of State under Jefferson, that there was a “creditable” 
rumor circulating in Leghorn to the effect that Mr. Barnes on his return to 
the United States intended “to alledge [sic] that I am the cause of his delay 
in not having as yet been to his post in Sicily.” Mr. Appleton would like to 
know whether Mr. Madison thinks it advisable for him to write to the 
United States “a fair statement of this business, so as to countervail any 
unpleasant reflexions on me.” 





THE INTRIGUE OF A BRITISH REFUGEE AGAINST 
THE WILLING RAID, 1778 


By Katuryn TRIMMER ABBEY* 


Scarcely had the revolt of the thirteen British colonies 
emerged as a serious struggle for independence before the op- 
portunities of initiating trade with Spanish New Orleans was 
appreciated by colonial leaders. It was not easy to establish 
such trade; Spanish authorities were not permitted commer- 
cial relations with British colonies, while the Spanish crown 
had no taste for aiding rebels. Furthermore several small 
British forts such as Natchez watched threateningly from the 
banks of the Mississippi itself. 

Nevertheless George Gibson appeared at New Orleans in 
August, 1776, seeking an audience with Governor Unzaga. He 
carried a letter from General Charles Lee, commander-in-chief 
of the Southern district and spokesman for the Virginia Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. Gibson not only stressed the economic 
advantages of trade with the Americans but also inquired with 
wily naiveté whether Spain would be willing to receive West 
Florida in case an American expedition detached it from 
Great Britain. Unzaga reported the American propositions to 
his monarch and before long supplies reached New Orleans 
destined for the American forces, in the fondly futile hope that 
they might be used for a southwestern campaign. 

Projects for an expedition down the Mississippi, however 
impractical, were at least considered. In fact, during the sum- 
mer of 1777 a scheme to dispatch a thousand men against Pen- 
sacola was brought up in the Continental Congress and barely 
escaped endorsement. When word was received shortly there- 
after that materials for American consumption waited at 
New Orleans, Congress commissioned James Willing to fetch 
them north to Fort Pitt. 

The supplies in question had been assigned to the care of 
Oliver Pollock, wealthy merchant of Irish descent who had 
stood high in Spanish favor since his timely aid to General 


*Dr. Kathryn Trimmer Abbey (Mrs. A. J. Hanna), former head of the 
department of history, geography, and political science of the Florida State 
College for Women, has done much research and writing in Latin-American 
history. She has been a contributor to the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, the Hispanic American Historical Review, the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, the Journal of Southern History, and other periodicals, 
and is the author of Florida, Land of Change (1941). She has directed a 
survey of Federal archives in Florida and is Chairman of the State Library 
Board. Last year she delivered a series of ten lectures on The National Sys- 
tem of Hispanic America. 
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O’Reilly, first Spanish governor of Louisiana. Early in 1777 
Pollock offered his services to the Continental Congress as its 
agent and middleman in dealing with officials at New Orleans. 
James Willing, brother of the senior member of Morris and 
Willing of Philadelphia, had been a partner of Pollock’s in 
New Orleans in 1772. From 1774 to 1777 he had been an un- 
successful merchant at Natchez, squandering his substance 
and acquiring a reputation of general licentiousness. After 
his return to Philadelphia he joined the colonial revolt as a 
captain in the navy. He knew the river perfectly, as well as 
numerous gentlemen of the settlements along its banks in 
whose homes he had frequently become quite drunk. 

Willing was instructed to take an armed boat to New 
Orleans capturing whatever British property he could find and 
securing the neutrality of the river settlements. He carried 
out his orders with zealous success by seizing Natchez and 
Manchak, whose inhabitants were summarily pledged to neu- 
trality, and accumulating quantities of household goods, nu- 
merous slaves, an armed ship, the Rebecca, and a_ lumber 
craft. Irate British refugees preceded him to New Orleans in 
the early months of 1778 seeking protection from the governor, 
Bernardo de Galvez, and hoping to retrieve as much as possi 
ble of their confiscated effects. 

Great Britain came promptly to the aid of her subjects by 
sending Captain Ferguson with the Sylph, and later Cap- 
tain Nunn with the Hound up the river to protest Spanish 
policy and prevent transportation of goods to the Americans. 
Contact between these officers and British refugees was estab- 
lished at once, much to the apprehension of Galvez, whose 
concern became so grave that he patrolled the streets of New 
Orleans himself on more than one night. In spite of the de- 
mand (April 16, 1778) that all Britishers in the city keep the 
peace and take a temporary oath of allegiance to Spain, the 
refugees intrigued constantly. The following memorial de- 
scribes the activities of Anthony Hutchins: Colonel Hutchins, 
a wealthy planter at Natchez, held high place on Willing’s 
Black List of undesirables. He was taken by the latter to 
New Orleans where Galvez allowed him to ransom himself 
and, protected by a parole, establish a residence under Spanish 
jurisdiction. Enterprises such as those of Hutchins and oth- 
ers were not without significance; they were no unimportant 
factor in preventing Willing from making his return trip to 
Fort Pitt. 
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West Florida Pensacola May 21st 1778! 
My Lord 


Tho’ I never had the Honor to see Your Lordship yet 
have I often had the pleasure & satisfaction to hear of you in 
the channel of your Administration. I therefore beg leave to 
address you on the following subject (to Wit) On the 17th or 
18th February last a party of Rebels calling themselves sub- 
jects of the independent united states of America,? came down 
the Mississippi River in Batteaus to the Natchez, seized first 
upon me, and a few others, set up their standard and took 
possession of the country: and then took from me almost all 
my property. They then admited the residue of the inhabi- 
tants to take an Oath of neutrality,? and enter’d under an ar- 
ticle of convention; which was made, and interchangebly exe- 
cuted by and between the Rebel Captain James Willing, and 
certain delegates chosen by the sd. inhabitants to treat with 
him. 


I was carried from thence to New Orleans in custody, 
and had the mortification on the way to see many robberies 
and outrages commited; little short of the entire ruin of all 
the inhabitants from the Natchez to the Ibberville.* 


1 The memorial of Anthony Hutchins is found in the Colonial Office 
Papers, London 5/594, folios 475-482. 

2 Material on the Willing Raid is extensive in the Colonial Office Papers. 
London, 5/594 [photostats in the Library of Congress]. The Spanish records 
are found in the Archivos Generales de las Indias, Papeles de Cuba, lega jos 
191, 192, 1232, 2370, 2351. The Papers of Oliver Pollock contain much ma- 
terial from the American side. The Pollock Papers and photostats of the 
Papeles de Cuba are in the Library of Congress. Four secondary accounts 
deal fully with this episode. They are: John Caughey, “Willing’s Expedi- 
tion down the Mississippi, 1778,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XV, 1; 
Kathryn Trimmer Abbey, “Peter Chester’s Defense of the Mississippi After 
the Willing Raid,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June, 1935; John 
Caughey, Bernardo de Galvez (Los Angeles, 1934); James A. James, Oliver 
Pollock (New York, 1937). 

3 The Pact of Neutrality was signed at Natchez, February 21, 1778 in 
which the settlers pledged themselves never to take up arms against the 
United States or give assistance to the enemy. Slaves and property hence- 
forth remained unmolested but a generous amount had already been confis- 
cated or had been rushed by their owners to the Spanish side of the river. 
Neutrality did not prevent Natchez from appealing to Pensacola, however. 
Articles of’ Neutrality between Natchez and James Willing, C. O. 5/594, 
folio 353. 

4 For an estimate of the amount of plunder taken by Willing, see John 
Caughey, “Willing’s Expedition, 1778,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XV, 
16 and Kathryn Trimmer Abbey, “Peter Chester’s Defense of the Mississippi 
i the Willing Raid,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June 1935, 
p. 22. 
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On my arrival at Orleans I was put upon my parrole, 
and my effects were delivered into the hands of a certain 
English Merchant (namely) Oliver Pollock in that town; a 
reputed agent to the aforesaid states: but upon breaking their 
words in several instances, and thereby forfeiting both their 
honor and that of the States: I then solicited the Governor of 
Orleans for his favor proposing to remove my family from the 
Natchez to that place, and thereby become an inhabitant of 
the Spanish Country (having no other way to extricate my- 
self) he then took me under his protection: 

And during my stay at Orleans I had the opportunity of 
seeing much of their unjustifiable conduct, such as aiding, as- 
sisting, abeting, entertaining, succoring &c—His Majesty’s 
rebellious subjects; looking upon them as a separate & dis- 
tinct power from that of great Brittain promising them (as I 
am well informed) safe protection. permiting them to keep 
a guardd House in the said Town, their gates were open to 
them, their access free, no mar to either their egress or regress. 

I strove and made a party among the Rebbels, whom | 
soon convinced were doing wrong and prevail’d on them to 
endeavor to convince the rest of them. They had free re- 
course to me at all times, as I devoted myself to that purpose. 
I also explain’d to them the bad intention, & designs of the 
rebel officers in cheating them out of the whole plunder,® and 
so on prevail’d on them to promise (for a consideration) to de- 
liver to me at a place fixed upon Mr. Oliver Pollock the agent 
at 1000 Dollars, Capt. Willing & Lieut. Mackinton® at 500 
Dolrs each: I had made a begining of my exploits and had 
then got three of my negroes by their assistance out of the 
guard House and sent them on Board the Sylph Sloop of war 
Capt. Ferguson commander: and I was in a fair way to get 
more of them by the same means, but as I was perpetually en- 
gaged in Spanish & Rebbel politicks, discovered that a party 
of the united independant States of America (as that governor 
always call’d them) were to be sent to the Natchez with all 


5 The loot accumulated by Willing was sold at auction in New Orleans 
for the benefit of the American cause. The Rebecca was kept as an armed 
vessel instead of being sold. Some of the plunder Galvez returned to the 
British claimants. 

6 This is probably McIntyre who had captured the Rebecca off Manchak. 
He had been particularly obnoxious to the British by “placing himself oppo- 
site” the Sylph and “making use of several threats and provoking speeches.” 
Ferguson to Galvez, March 14, 1778, A. G. L., Cuba 191. Ferguson demanded 
that the American be surrendered for punishment but Galvez refused since 
the insult was by words only and had been returned by the British with 
interest. The governor further pricked Ferguson’s pride by offering to send 
a guard on the ship to protect the British from American disturbance. 
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possible expedition either totally to evacuate it or to set up 
their standard distress the friends of the government, protect 
their own friends, and take full possession of the Country,’ to 
the intent that the same might be legally Ceeded to the Span- 
iards as a compensation for certain services done to the Reb- 
bels in North America.’ And as I was previously convinced 
that almost the smallest matter would turn the Chactaw and 
other Indians against us, who were ever ready to join the 
strongest side, and who are much caress’d by the Spaniards in 
the name of their antient friends the French &ca.® 

I reflected on the important subject, stun’d with amaze, 
the probability of their success appeared very conspicuous: 
what could be done, to whom could application be made for 
timely relief: I was at a loss to know: exertion must be the 
case, tho’ little prospect of success; My well founded scheme 
of geting part of my own property and of taking prisoners the 
Rebbel officers of course must be abortive. I had no time to 
hesitate, the Rebbels set out for the Natchez in an arm’d Bat- 
teau mounting five swivels and thirty men with some Rifles ’ 
the residue chiefly Spanish muskets she was commanded by a 
Lieut. Harrison:'® One other of them was a Lieut. also who 
was (as is said) to have taken the command of the Fort and 
another Batteau is to have followed to their assistance. I con- 
sulted my loyal friends who prepared for my departure their 
purses were open to me for the Kings use, as I was destitute 
and quite penyless. In the decline of life and much indis- 
pos’d I set out," with intention to head them at Manchac and 
there to have given them battle, expecting to have found 
Troops or Raingers at that place; but alas none were there. 
I then hastned to the Natchez in my III state of health, found 
the inhabitants still under their neutrality, strugled very hard 
to make a party, met with very considerable opposition by 


7 Pollock and Willing were disturbed by reports from Natchez. If the 
river was to be used for traffic between New Orleans and Ft. Pitt, control of 
the British posts must be maintained. 

8 There had been talk since Gibson’s visit in 1776 that West Florida 
might be turned over to Spain if it was captured by the Americans. The 
Spanish took this prospect seriously inasmuch as they had every intention 
of ultimately possessing the region. 

® The British had no illusions concerning the unstable loyalties of the 
Indians, see Abbey, of. cit., p. 24. 

10 Lieutenant Reuben Harrison. 

11 Galvez was incensed that Hutchins broke his parole since he had sup- 
ported his cause against Pollock’s distrust. The governor complained of 
Hutchins’ ingratitude to Nunn. The refugee later expressed his appreciation 
for the generosity and fair treatment accorded him in New Orleans. Caughey, 
op. cit., p. 28. 
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reason of the Oath they had taken, tho’ a few very loyal men 
took up arms with cheerfulness; I proved to a demonstration 
that the Rebbels had broke the said articles of convention, 
and convincing reasons were clearly shewn that their Oath of 
neutrality was thereby dissolved our number then began to 
increase we made our party more considerable: And after 
wooing and drawing in as many as possible that way, we be 
came less polite, their attendance was then commanded in 
The King’s name to appear under the Royal Standard, with 
convincing assurances that their estates should otherwise be 
seized & forfeited, & themselves treated as Rebbels. Many 
attempted to leave the country and fly to the Spaniards, and 
some actually moved their effects to the Spanish side of the 
River but I compel’d them to return, and suffered neither their 
property nor persons to leave the District; and to prevent it 
more effectually, and to stop all communication and all inteli 
gence down the River sent a party to destroy all the Perogues, 
small Boats, and canoes, except those I kept under sentry for 
the Kings use Ammunition and guns were very scarce, but 
on breaking up a Rebels store found some arms and about 300 
lb of gunpowder which to us was a prize indeed beyond the 
richest treasure. We soon put ourselves in a posture of de 
fence all our fears were dispel’d until the return of an impor- 
tant person of this place from Orleans,” who declared upon 
his honor to the people who were under arms in defence of 
the Country, that Capt. Willing had not broke the sd. articles 
of Convention, that the Oath of neutrality was still binding on 
them, and that he did not believe that party was coming up 
the River against them, surely he must have been impos’d on. 
Many of our people left me as if I had acted with design, but 
most of them returned the next day on sending expres for 
them, who continued with me until a plan was invented and 
laid by other persons for our destruction, it indeed effected 
their purpose so nigh that almost all our Men who were the 
least doubtful of success deserted, or rather left us, that our 
number was reduced to about thirty. A massacre was surely 
intended, the designs discovered.** Our heads were covered 
in the Day of battle and God delivered our enemies into our 


12 The “important person” may have been John Tally although he had 
never been in New Orleans. Rather he had gone to warn Harrison of the 
ambush waiting him and was sent back by the latter with assurances that no 
hostilities were intended. 

13 Hutchins’ description is confused but it doubtless refers to tne effort 
made by Harrison to divide the enemy by “calling out to all friends of the 
United States to stand apart.” A shot was fired, each side accusing the 
other of being the guilty party, and the fight was on. Caughey, op. cit., p. 27 
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hands. They gave us battle in the 16th day of April last at a 
place call’d the white cliffs, where we were so fortunate as to 
kill wound or take prisoner every one of them, without the 
loss of a Man on our side, and but one wounded tho’ they had 
the first fire upon us; their colours were soon torn down and 
now ly dejected at our feet, and those of the Britannick Maj- 
esty most splendidly appear in triumph. 

Nothing could have induced me thus to have acted, neither 
my own private interest, nor that of other individuals, having 
no other authority than that of one Majestrate, but the deplor- 
able situation of the District whereof I was an inhabitant, and 
the baneful state of the Province in general cried for relief; 
But the wicked conspiracies and evil machinations of Rebels 
and Spaniards, hatch’d in the dark, almost unobserved and 
unseen, could scarcely be guarded against, until the fatal con- 
sequences glaringly stared me in the face. Nothing but the 
allegiance due to my rightful sovereign, a love to my country, 
the salutary Laws, and hapy constitution, sould have urg’d 
me on this occasion. But as no resource could be had, no 
timely notice could be given, nothing short could have ob- 
structed their wretched plan, device and contrivance, formed 
for distres and desolation: and their would nor could not be 
the least possibility of useful intelligence until it would have 
been too late. 

I hope I shall not be understood to mean the least reflec- 
tion against any person in office or Commission in any degre 
of authority whatsoever, nor give myself any applause for 
doing only my duty. Nor will I even dare to presume to ren- 
der so much as a state of the Province, nor shew my vanity in 
pretending to lay down to your Lordship my plan, however 
satisfactory and well founded it might be for defence, as well 
as for the encouragement of it’s trade and commerce: but shall 
only in a word beg leave to say that by moderately securing 
the frontier parts of this Province, the whole will easily be 
kept in safety and provisions at the frontiers may be had to 
upply me of their useful troops. 

And in support of almost every material matter herein 
expres’d I beg leave to call upon every loyal person in this 
Province, as most of whom either know or hath been satisfac- 
torily informed there; but more particularly upon Capt. Fer- 
guson of the Sylph, and Capt. Nun of the Hound Sloop of 
War, and all the gentlemen on board them, together with Mr. 
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Alexander Ross'* who is so obliging as to take this in care, 
with whom I have had some acquaintance, who hath suffered 
much by Rebels: and who hath been recommended to me as a 
worthy Loyal gentleman and a man of merit and discernment, 
with whom I frequently convers’d in Orleans, and to whom I 
now beg to refer and pray for leave to subscribe my self. 


My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s 
Most Devoted 
Humble Servt 
Anthony Hutchins 


Lord George Germain 


14 One wonders whether this was not Robert Ross, a British merchant 
whom Hutchins had known in New Orleans. Ross had also been party to 
intrigues against the Americans. Charged with violating his oath of fidelity 
to Spain and conspiring against the authorities, he was fined and banished 
from Louisiana. 





NOTE ON THE NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY 


The following is a letter of June 23, 1944, to the Quarterly 
from Edna L. Jacobsen, Head of Manuscripts and History Sec- 
tion of the New York State Library: 


I have just been reading in the April issue the late Mr. 
Andrews’ article “On the Preservation of Historical Manuscripts” 
and am moved to offer a correction in the interest of any who might 
wish to use the documents concerned. 

On p. 127 Mr. Andrews states that in the 1911 Capitol fire 
in Albany, in which the New York State Library was largely 
destroyed, “some ninety per cent of the executive minutes of the 
province of New York were totally lost, thus bringing to an end 
the work of editing these minutes and file papers begun by the 
state historian a few years before. All that we now have or ever 
can have of these minutes, with their illustrative and collateral 
documents, covers the very short period from 1668 to 1673.” 

Of course the fire may have seriously disrupted plans for 
continuing the publication of the “Executive Council Minutes,” and 
it so happens that the series has not been completed thus far. But 
I think the reasons lie elsewhere than in the fact that no more 
“Executive Council Minutes” are available for printing. It is 
beside the point in the present instance to explain the publication 
problem. I wish merely to state what “Executive Council Minutes” 
we still have at the New York State Library—not completely in- 
tact in all cases, but for the most part in pretty good condition. 

First may I say that only v. 3, pt. 1, 1668-1673, of those 
minutes was printed. Volume 3, pt. 2, 1674-78, is in good shape. 
The executive minutes for 1678-1683 are available in part in v. 29 
of New York “Colonial Manuscripts,” and v. 33 (Entries 1682-83), 
as they were before the fire; but part of v. 33 and all of v. 32 
(General Entries 1678-80) were burned. We have v. 5 of the 
“Council Minutes,” which contains executive as well as legislative 
minutes, 1683-88. For 1689-91, covering the administration of 
Jacob Leisler, we have a full record of commissions, appointments, 
etc. in v. 36 of New York “Colonial Manuscripts.” The gap 1688- 
89, which existed before the fire, is owing to New York’s being 
united with New England under Governor Andros, the records not 
being kept in New York. In v. 6-8, 1691-1702, all of which were 
saved, the executive and legislative minutes were kept separate. In 
v. 9-17, 1702-38, the two functions were mingled. Except for v. 12, 
these volumes were saved, and we have a photostat of that made 
from the set of minutes in the Public Record Office, London. 
Volumes 18, 20, 22, 24, 27, 28, and 30 contain only legislative 
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minutes. Volumes 19, 21, 23, 25, 26, 29, and 31, containing 
“Executive Council Minutes” 1739-76, were saved. 

To be sure, some of the documents were badly scorched and 
in some instances rendered illegible in parts. Most of them, how- 
ever, are legible; and in addition to v. 12, which I have already 
mentioned, we have photostatic copies of most of v. 5-8, 10-15, 
made—as I stated— from the set of records sent to London. 

This detailed description may be boring to all except those 
who may be wishing to consult these particular records. But it 
does seem important for scholars to know that additional New 
York “Executive Council Minutes” are extant in manuscript form, 
carefully repaired and ready for use, as well as many more so- 
called illustrative and collateral documents, which I have not at- 
tempted to describe. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


John Stuart and The Southern Frontier: A Study of Indian Re- 
lations, War, Trade, and Land Problems in the Southern Wil- 
derness, 1754-1775. By John Richard Alden. (Ann Arbor: 
The University of Michigan Press. 1944. Pp. ix, 384. 
$4.00. ) 


First impressions of this book are good. This is natural. 
In the first place, this monograph has long been awaited from 
some pen. It is fitting and proper that it should come from Dr. 
Alden. Professor Verner W. Crane, who suggested this disserta- 
tion topic to Dr. Alden back in 1936 when the latter was a graduate 
student at the University of Michigan, and to whom Dr. Alden 
rightly pays high tribute, brought out as every one knows an out- 
standing pioneer work, The Southern Frontier, 1670-1732 (Dur- 
ham, N. C., 1928). But the story needed to be carried on down. 
That one of Professor Crane’s students should essay this task is 
but the normal course of events; indeed, the choice of subject as 
well as of author was fortunate. Moreover, this graduate stu- 
dent was able to gather most of his materials during a normal 
peace-time period—quite different from the problem that faces 
many a graduate student these days. Thus, he was able to tap 
the great resources of original materials not only at home (such as 
in the Huntington Library, the Library of Congress, and the 
depositories in Virginia and the Carolinas) but also abroad, by 
personal visit, or through the aid of the new photocopying devices 
now available to young investigators; and he had the advantage, 
for this undertaking, of close proximity to the indispensable col- 
lection of the General Thomas Gage manuscripts in the William 
L. Clements Library, where Dr. Randolph G. Adams and his staff 
extended him the fullest cooperation. The result is a volume of 
high merit. 

The author divides his book, like the classical precedent of 
Gaul, into three parts. Part I: The Southern frontier during the 
Seven Years’ War includes the Indian policy of Governor James 
Glen of South Carolina, a period of “Undeclared War,” Anglo- 
Cherokee relations, Anglo-French rivalry, the Glen-Dinwiddie 
impasse, and an illuminating treatment of Indian characters and 
minor officials, of William Henry Lyttelton and other governors, 
as well as of Edmond Atkin, first Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs for the Southern Department. Part II: Imperial management 
of Indian relations under John Stuart, 1763-75, discusses the evolu- 
tion of the office of Superintendent of Indian Affairs, followed by 
a chapter devoted to John Stuart himself, then Indian affairs in 
the Floridas, politics and lands, 1765-68, the Virginia~Cherokee 
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frontier, 1765-75, and the old Southeastern frontier, 1768-75. 
Part III, though not so denominated, consists of valuable ap- 
pendixes: Stuart’s trade regulations of 1765, Stuart’s attitude to- 
ward the Donelson line, and British missionaries to the Southern 
Indians, 1764-75. At the outset there is a very satisfactory in- 
troduction; and at the conclusion of the book an equally satis- 
factory retrospect. 

In so excellent a work, there is no point in trying to find fault 
—where little or no fault exists—solely because it seems to have 
become conventional for reviewers to try to find it. As a mere 
grace note, therefore, is this: In a study as complete and as 
accurate as is this one for the period it treats, one would like to 
find referred to, at least in the extensive bibliography, such col- 
lateral publications as the notable series edited by Professor 
Theodore C. Pease, as for instance, his Anglo-American Bound- 
ary Disputes in the West, 1749-1763 (Urbana, 1939), Kenneth P. 
Bailey, The Ohio Company and the Westward Movement (Glen- 
dale, Calif., 1939), and William Christie Macleod, The American 
Indian Frontier (Philadelphia, 1926). It is regrettable that two 
pertinent contributions in Professor John Carl Parish, The Per- 
sistence of the Westward Movement and Other Essays (Berkeley, 
1943), which this reviewer had the honor to bring out recently as 
a tribute to the memory of his late colleague at California, appeared 
too late for Dr. Alden to consult. It would have been worthwhile 
—if only to direct future researchers to every known item regard- 
ing Edmond (as Parish spelled it) Atkin and John Stuart. Profes- 
sor Parish read these papers before the American Historical As- 
sociation, the Stuart paper in 1928 and the Atkin paper in 1934. 

No two scholars would or could or ought to handle a problem 
like John Stuart and his times precisely alike. Personally, I would 
have transposed the emphasis here and there in this monograph, 
would have accorded more space to such contemporaries as William 
Gooch, Robert Dinwiddie, Arthur Dobbs, and Horatio Sharpe, and 
would have interpolated somewhat more of the European phase 
of the story. Nevertheless, this observation in no sense disparages 
the worth of this treatise. Within the limitations of the subject 
as set by the author himself, he has performed in this doctoral 
dissertation well-nigh all that any scholar has a right to require of 
another. I would say of Dr. Alden’s attempt, what Professor 
R. S. Cotterill once stated when he offered a sage observation about 
a book of mine on the frontier back in 1925: After offering some 
kindly criticism, he was generous enough to declare, “After all, 
a book must be written by its author.” It is especially gratifying 
to me to find that Dr. Alden, using independently but for another 
purpose the same documents regarding James Glen and Robert 
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Dinwiddie that I used in my Robert Dinwiddie, has come to the 
same conclusion that I did in connection with the long misunder- 
stood Glen-Dinwiddie imbroglio. In a sense, if we were good 
workmen how could it have been otherwise? Furthermore, since 
I had the privilege personally in 1929 of almost literally crawling 
through the underbrush to reach the site of the old Virginia fort 
built by Major Andrew Lewis in the Cherokee country, I pay 
tribute to Dr. Alden’s careful treatment of this subject, as well 
as of nearby (and often confused with) Fort Loudoun, built by 
the South Carolinians. The author of this book is among the 
growing number of scholars who know that there were also two 
other Fort Loudouns, one in Virginia (Winchester) and one in 
Pennsylvania. Not only are these nebulous matters cleared up, 
but the author knows his Indians—by individual name as well as 
by tribe; he knows his southern geography—by individual branch 
stream as well as main river. 

Displaying independence of thought, Dr. Alden has not 
hesitated to take issue on moot questions with such veterans in the 
field as Clarence E. Carter (pp. 141-146), Clarence W. Alvord, 
and Thomas P. Abernethy (pp. 344-350). 

The maps are adequate. Especially appreciated will be the 
map in the pocket at the back: “Indian Nations in the Southern 
Department, 1766” (from J. W. G. De Brahm’s original manu- 
script map in the Clements Library). The bibliography is excep- 
tionally well arranged and classified, with the location of mate- 
rials carefully indicated. The proofreading has set a high stand- 
ard. In conclusion, John Stuart at last emerges clearcut—as an 
official conspicuous for his ability, successful where his predeces- 
sor, Atkin, had failed. He was loyal and prudent but not lacking 
in initiative. Poor health did not prevent the performance of 
arduous duties. As Dr. Alden concludes, “On the whole, his 
conduct of Indian affairs in the South before the American Revolu- 
tion must be regarded as a bright spot in the uneven record of 
British administration of the American colonies in the later 
eighteenth century” (p. 337). The last impressions of this book, 
like the first, are good. 


LOUIS KNOTT KOONTZ. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 
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New Viewpoints in Georgia History. By Albert B. Saye, As- 
sistant Professor of Political Science, University of Georgia. 
(Athens: The University of Georgia Press. 1943. Pp. vii, 
256. Bibliography, index. $2.50.) 


This book, originally a doctoral dissertation in government at 
Harvard, is “primarily a study of the colonial and early state 
government” (Preface, p. v). Its substantive additions to earlier 
scholarship for the colonial period in Georgia are not impressive. 
Professor Saye has used the Egmont Diary, unavailable to McCain, 
and refers in his bibliography (less extensively in his footnotes) 
to British archival materials. Chapter III, “A Model Royal Prov- 
ince,” is based almost entirely upon printed materials in the 
Georgia Colonial Records. Chapter IV, “The Revolution,” leaves 
fundamental questions unanswered. The book gathers strength 
towards its conclusion. There is a clear analysis of the ““democrat- 
ic’ state constitution of 1777; and the final chapter, ““The Federal 
Union,” reveals the influence of the national movement upon local 
constitution-making in 1789. 

It is in Chapter I, “The Genesis of Georgia,” that the author 
tries to give point to his title of “New Viewpoints in Georgia 
History.” So far as his revisionist argument is directed against 
the obsolete legend that Georgia was in fact a “debtor colony” he 
is largely successful. But swept along by his argument he chal- 
lenges the importance which historians have given to philanthropic 
factors among the other motivations of the Georgia enterprise. 
These italics are inserted because Saye’s readers might conclude 
that his precedessors had thrown the picture sadly out of focus. 
There is danger, he writes, in “following the error now woven 
into Georgia history and overemphasizing the closeness of the 
relation of the first Board of Trustees . . . to the Associates of 
Dr. Bray” (p. 19); and again: “Placing the origin of the Colony 
of Georgia in the activities of a religious society casts the wrong 
light, or rather, far too much of the same light, upon the scene” 
(p. 24). Percival’s assertion in 1734 is then quoted: “... ou 
design was no less than to be a barrier to the Southern Colonies of 
America, which are in a poor condition to defend themselves.” As 
the ultimate source for the so-called “error now woven into 
Georgia history,” Saye cites an article by the present reviewer in 
the American Historical Review, X XVII (October, 1921), 63-9. 
There I first presented the evidence from the Egmont Diary and 
other sources that institutionally the Georgia Trust, that unique 
imperial device, was an evolution out of the Associates of Dr. 
Bray as enlarged and reorganized in 1730. Saye’s discussion of 
the institutional problem during the formative period 1730-1732 is 
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so confusing that it is difficult to report how much he rejects of 
this formula. But I confess that I find it ironic that my detailed 
examination of one aspect of Georgia’s genesis, the philanthropic 
aspect, should now be used to imply neglect of the larger picture. 
The original article was preliminary to an expanded discussion 
in Chapter XIII of The Southern Frontier (1928). Readers of 
that book may judge whether the strategic or in general the “im- 
perial” setting of the Georgia enterprise was neglected, the philan- 
thropic origins overemphasized. 

Saye’s own account of both the strategic and philanthropic 
antecedents is drawn from materials apparently located through 
my footnotes, though this is not made clear. Evidence contrary 
to his argument is, however, omitted. Thus Georgia precedents 
in both the Purry and Coram projects are noted as in my studies, 
but not the links with Dr. Thomas Bray and his circle. Ogle- 
thorpe’s activity in preserving the King legacy from embezzle- 
ment is regarded as a significant starting point of the new charity, 
but Bray’s activity in the same cause is left out. The influence 
wielded by Bray before his death (February 15, 1730), may have 
been later exaggerated, as I have said, by those Trustees who 
came to oppose the complete secularization of the Georgia enter- 
prise. But it is significant that the claim made by the Rev. Samuel 
Smith, that Bray was the prime mover in enlarging the Associates 
and proposed it to Oglethorpe, is contained in an official biography, 
which was authorized by the composite society, February 23, 1731, 
when Oglethorpe, Hucks, and La Roche were present, and ap- 
proved June 17. At the meeting on August 12, Oglethorpe presid- 
ing, a manuscript copy was ordered sent to Sir Hans Sloane. 
(Saye still queries Smith’s authorship, and even in a note on p. 16 
repeats the erroneous ascription to Rawlinson.) 

In this chapter the author has reprinted, with few changes, 
two articles which he published in 1940 in the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly. When I reviewed his recent edition of the Georgia 
charter in the same periodical for September-December, 1942, I 
pointed out some of the errors in those articles, and called atten- 
tion to the recovery of a long-lost source containing determinative 
evidence upon the disputed issue of institutional origins. This is 
the “Rough Minute Book” (March 21, 1730-December 3, 1735) of 
the Associates of Dr. Bray, or, to use the official title: “The 
Trustees for executing Mr. D’Allone’s Will by Instructing the 
Negroes of the British Plantations in the Christian Religion; And 
also for settling parochial Libraries in Great Britain & Ireland; 
and for establishing a Charitable Colony in America.” Although 
his Preface is dated July, 1943, the author repeats the same errors, 
and still asserts (p. 23, note 48) that “The MSS. Minutes from 
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1735 onward .. . are the earliest records of the Associates of Dr. 
Bray.” 

Saye contends that the “new Society” was primarily a Georgia 
society, entrusted for the time being with the affairs of the As- 
sociates (p. 19). The minutes show that the three charities were 
thoroughly intermingled, not only in its title, but also in its pro- 
ceedings. He asserts that the Parliamentary members became As- 
sociates “only nominally and took no part in the activities of that 
charitable society” (p. 23). The minutes show that all the Par- 
liamentarians except Sloper at some time attended, and _ that 
Heathcote and Hucks as well as Oglethorpe were active. (The 
conspicuous absentees, Sloper excepted, were precisely the men 
who did not become Trustees.) No doubt the chief interest of the 
Parliamentarians was the charitable colony. But despite Saye’s 
doubts it was possible in the Age of Walpole just as today for the 
same individual to be a philanthropist (even a “pious” philan- 
thropist) in social views and an “imperialist” in politics. Percival 
(Egmont) and the Rev. Dr. Hales, men of exemplary piety and 
Associates since 1724, long remained among the most active of the 
Georgia Trustees. 

The “new Society” was created by a feoffment signed by 
Bray and confirmed after his death by a Chancery decree of June 
24, 1730. The full list of members appears in the minutes for 
July 30, 1730. It is identical with the list in Publick Spirit which 
I had previously used to demonstrate the interlocking personnel of 
the enlarged Associates and the charter Trustees of Georgia. Pro- 
fessor Saye still refers to the “supposed interlocking of the per- 
sonnel” (p. 19), and asserts (p. 21, note 40) that he “is certain 
that the list is inaccurate for the date 1730.” 

It is difficult to discover the author’s precise meaning in the 
following (p. 23): “The petition for the Charter was presented 
not in the name of the Associates of Dr. Bray as is generally stated, 
but simply in the name of the twenty-one petitioners.” Again the 
confusion is best resolved by examining the minutes of the As- 
sociates. At a meeting on July 1, 1730, at which the “pious” 
members were a majority, it was agreed to seek a grant of lands 
“and that Mr. Oglethorpe, and such other Persons of this Society, 
whom he shall desire for his Assistance do take Care of the Same.” 
The petition was drafted by James Vernon (a veteran of the 
religious societies). It was read July 30, when it was also signed 
by all ten Associates present, including so-called “pious” and 
“secular” members in equal number. It was then ordered en- 
grossed and more formally signed for presentation. Of the eight 
Associates (out of twenty-nine) who never signed, five attended 
no meetings of the composite society. All the active Associates 
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were Petitioners, and all the Petitioners were Associates. At an- 
other meeting, January 14, 1731, the Associates appointed “a Com- 
mittee for Solliciting the Grant for the Lands designed for the 
Charitable Colony in South Carolina” (Percival, Carpenter, Ver- 
non, Heathcote, Hucks, Tower, Eyles, La Roche, Oglethorpe, 
Moore), possibly only formalizing the action of July 1, 1730. Two 
weeks later Oglethorpe reported on the negotiations. On June 8, 
1732, he was authorized by the Associates to take the house which 
became the Georgia Office. These are only a few of the numer- 
ous items of colony business in the record. The final link in the 
proof of the institutional parentage of Georgia is the minute of 
June 29, 1732: 


Mr. Oglethorpe reported from the Committee appointed 
for soliciting a Charter at a Meeting on the fourteenth Day 
of January 1730/1, that pursuant to the Desire of the 
Trustees [for instructing the Negroes, etc.], they had ob- 
tain’d his Majesty’s Charter of Incorporation & Grant of 
Lands to the Trustees for Establishing the Colony of Georgia 
in America, and deliver’d the same. 


VERNER W. CRANE. 
University of Michigan. 





Greek Revival Architecture in America: Being an Account of 
Important Trends in American Architecture and American 
Life Prior to the War Between the States. By Talbot Ham- 
lin. Together with a List of Articles on Architecture in Some 
American Periodicals Prior to 1850 by Sarah Hull Jenkins 
Simpson Hamlin (1887-1930) and an Introduction by Dean 
Leopold Arnaud of the School of Architecture, Columbia 
University. (London: Oxford University Press. 1944. 


$7.50.) 


During the last quarter century great advances have taken 
place in American architectural history: detailed knowledge 
has accumulated and comparative insights have deepened. 
Many able scholars have played a part in this change; and one 
of those whose names are outstanding is surely that of the 
author of this new book on Greek Revival architecture in 
America. 

The rewriting of our earlier architectural history, with 
thorough documentation and critical understanding, began 
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with Fiske Kimball’s Domestic Architecture of the Colonies and 
the Early Republic. That book had many virtues which should 
guarantee its permanence; but it also had the limitation of 
concentrating upon “architect’s architecture,” that part of our 
inheritance in which conventionally stylistic elements were 
uppermost. Mr. Hamlin’s new study begins at the point 
where Professor Kimball’s begins to taper off; but in the very 
terms he has set himself—though he interprets his mission 
generously and broadly—he adopts a similar frame of ref- 
erence. 

That the Greek Revival was not purely an accident of 
architectural taste is a fact that Mr. Hamlin has done well to 
emphasize. In Paris no less than in Philadelphia or Boston, 
ancient Greece was the symbol of both rationalism and revo- 
lution; and the men who had created the Republic turned to 
the Greek temple as a symbol of a precious past and as the 
embodiment of a more rational and orderly life that their polit- 
ical efforts had achieved. This impulse was of course not con- 
fined to the United States: a multitude of monuments from 
the Place de la Madeleine to Calton Hill in Edinburgh proves 
that. On the contrary, the Greek style was a universal form 
of expression: witness David’s paintings, Goethe’s Greek 
plays, Landor’s idylls and dialogues, Shelley’s fantasies. All 
these were in the style of the houses and public buildings that 
Americans began to erect early in the nineteenth century. 

The wealth of illustrations and plans that Mr. Hamlin has 
brought to his study nas only confirmed in my own mind the 
intuition I expressed in Sticks and Stones, on the basis of far less 
evidence; namely, that Greek Revival architecture was essen- 
tially a public architecture which expressed, even in the indi- 
vidual home, a desire for collective dignity and order, com- 
bined with the utmost decorum. This is particularly true, of 
course, of the many buildings that were based upon the Greek 
temple; but it was even true of those great houses, like the 
mansions around Mt. Vernon Square in Baltimore, where the 
scale and height of the rooms, even the bedrooms, gave the 
interiors a quality which, if very far from the Greeks, was at 
least native to families that took their public offices seriously, 
families that would often receive, overnight or for six months 
at a time, a whole troop of visitors. 

(If this hypothesis is sound, the decline of the Greek Re- 
vival would be due, not merely to the waning of the revolu- 
tionary and rationalistic impulses, not merely to self-stultifi- 
cation through the insistence upon “correctness,” not merely 
to the competition of romanticism and industrialism, but also 
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to the decay of public life which became so painfully evident 
after 1840.) 

It would be hard to give Mr. Hamlin the praise that is due 
him without going into his entire book in detail. Enough to 
state that his documentation is rich, his illustrations unusually 
adequate, and in his liberal use of plans he gives a better- 
grounded understanding of the resourcefulness of some of our 
earlier architects—as in the plan for the Tremont House, 
Boston. Particularly useful is his attempt to seek out and 
identify the work of the individual designers who created so 
many of the once-anonymous buildings of the period. Mr. 
Hamlin’s unflagging interest in his subject and his wide range 
of appreciation prompts an equal zest in his reader and awak- 
ens interest in the quarry even when the author disappears 
into the thorny thickets of identification and attribution. 

Mr. Hamlin’s book—and this is one of its most ingratiat- 
ing characteristics—is more than a history of the Greek Re- 
vival in the narrow sense of the word. He deals generously 
with all the by-products of that revival, not least with build- 
ings done on traditional lines, in which only a Greek portico 
or the ornamental treatment of the interior had any relation 
to the revival. But his enthusiasm for the subject makes him 
sometimes overemphasize the “modernism” of the classic 
work; and in doing so, he gives to the revival some of the 
credit that was due to the far more inventive functional forms 
of the current vernacular, both in England and in America. 
In one sense, this Greek Revival was a premature attempt to 
give an external order and esthetic comeliness to the newly 
expressed needs of modern civilization: premature because, in- 
stead of working through to a coherent expression, it bor- 
rowed the external mask of another culture. Horatio Green- 
ough’s formulation of functionalism was derived, not from his 
interest in the Greek, but from his penetrating observation of 
the achievements and possibilities of this vernacular architec- 
ture, first evident in the work of shipwrights, bridge-builders, 
and engineers. 

Presently, the vernacular was smothered by Greek, 
Gothic, and Eclectic revivalism, though it emerged from time 
to time in various buildings, and finally developed its own 
idiom in the warehouses and skyscrapers of the eighteen- 
eighties. No American architectural historian, so far as I am 
aware, has begun to do justice to this rational, functional, 
commonplace American tradition: particularly, no one has at- 
tempted in detail to trace its beginnings from the framed 
wooden farmhouses of New England, through the business 
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buildings of the commercial period, with their bold use of new 
constructional methods and new materials, up to the point 
where it plainly emerges as modern form. For lack of esthetic 
judgment and historic piety, some of the finest examples of a 
native architecture, the veritable monuments of vernacular 
form, have been destroyed without even an attempt to make a 
pictorial record of them; and a similar fate apparently awaits 
the extraordinarily fine examples of vernacular domestic build- 
ing, done in the national capital during the nineties. One 
will look in vain for any of these important structures in the 
Historic Buildings Survey or in simliar local efforts; for the 
reason that “architect’s architecture” has diverted attention 
from the more robust and significant vernacular. 

One further point and I have done. Mr. Hamlin has made 
a real departure in calling attention, once and again, to the 
town plans which favored the classic mode in Baltimore, 
Washington, New Orleans, and smaller centers; his work here 
is so good that one wishes he had carried it much further and 
made an analysis of typical site planning an integral part of 
his appreciation of the more important buildings. Such an 
analysis would show, I believe, that the esthetic needs of the 
Greek Revival were hostile to the narrow lots and blank rec- 
tangular plans that came into fashion, chiefly for pecuniary 
and utilitarian reasons, at the same time: the Greek mode did 
better on plantations and in open villages than in the more 
crowded rectangular blocks of the new cities. For some reason 
or other Mr. Hamlin, though he calls attention to Jefferson’s 
influence, hardly does justice to his contribution as planner to the 
Greek revival. Perhaps this oversight is due to the fact that 
Mr. Hamlin regards Monticello, which seems to me Jefferson’s 
greatest failure, as his best work. But surely the plan for the 
University of Virginia shows what the Greek revival needed 
in the way of comprehensive design if it were to fulfill its own 
possibilities; and nothing is so enigmatic in the history of 
architecture as the failure of Jefferson’s successors to under- 
stand what he had achieved there: a failure that extends 
right down to the present generation. 

But enough of these small matters of dissent. Where 
there is so much to praise it seems ungenerous to dwell, even 
for a moment, upon anything that would diminish the reader’s 
pleasure in this excellent work. The success of Mr. Hamlin’s 
study of the Greek Revival makes one hope that he will make 
a companion study of the Gothic Revival, with similar thor- 
oughness and similar good sense. These volumes might well 
do for our architectural past what Mr. Van Wyck Brooks's 
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studies have done for our literary history. On the basis laid 
by such massive summaries the first adequate history of 
American architecture might conceivably, within the coming 
generation, be written. 


LEWIS MUMFORD. 


Stanford University. 





The Road to Salem. By Adelaide L. Fries. (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1944. Pp. x, 316. 
$4.00. ) 


It was in the latter part of April, 1759, that Catharina and her 
husband Martin Kalberlahn left Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and, 
with five other brethren and their wives, set out for North Caro- 
lina. “It was not a long journey,” she wrote, “only a month, for 
our big wagon was drawn by six horses and we had others for 
riding .... It was a pleasant experience; the country was new 
to me, and the budding trees and balmy air made us forget the 


bad stretches of road. Even the night camps had their charm, 
though we began to hear of renewed Indian activity .... Some 
food we took with us, ham and tongue, chocolate, tea and coffee 

Johnny-cake, baked at the evening campfire, usually served 


””? 


as bread for the next day also. . Reaching Haw River, they 
sent a messenger ahead to announce their approach, and four days 
later French horns began to play to welcome them to Bethabara. 
They dismounted at the Congregation House, where in the even- 
ing the congregation had a love feast. 

The Road to Salem is the story of Catharina, an unusually 
intelligent and observant woman, who saw a wilderness settlement 
grow into a thriving industrial center and who was herself a vital 
part of the intimate daily life of the people whose faith and work 
made this development possible. It is an inspiring revelation of 
their genuine unselfishness, affectionate cooperation, and mutual 
helpfulness and of their remarkable ability in planning, organiza- 
tion, and administration of community affairs. Miss Fries, who 
is well known among historians, especially as translator and editor 
of The Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, is distin- 
guished for her painstaking research and careful regard for fact. 
She tells us that Catharina’s story is not “fiction with a back- 
ground of history, but a recital of things that really happened.” It 
is taken from Catharina’s own autobiography written in German 
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script and filed in the Salem Moravian Archives, and supple- 
mented with information from other Moravian records. 

The Unity of Brethren, better known as the Moravian Church, 
was founded by John Hus in 1457 and spread through Bohemia 
and into Moravia and Poland. It was almost destroyed in the 
anti-reformation of the seventeenth century; but its surviving 
descendants emigrated from Moravia into Saxony in the third 
decade of the eighteenth century, and it was revived by the en- 
couragement of a young nobleman, Nicholas Louis, Count Zinzen- 
dorf. From Saxony it spread into other parts of Europe, to Eng- 
land, and to America. In North Carolina the leaders purchased 
the Wachovia Tract of 98,985 acres in what is now Forsyth Coun- 
ty and in 1753 sent their first colonists into this region. 

Catharina was a young woman when she joined the Moravians 
in Pennsylvania, donned the white cap with pink ribbons and went 
to live in the House of the Single Sisters. She had held many 
offices and was head tailoress when the head of the Sisters House 
brought her a proposal of marriage from Martin Kalberlahn, the 
young doctor who had attended her a short time before when she 
had been injured by a fall from her horse. The proposal had the 
approval of the Elders and of the Lord as expressed through the 
lot; so, with the comforting assurance that she was following 
divine leading as well as her own inclination, she accepted it. 

The use of the lot to determine the divine will was general 
among the pioneer Moravians. When one of the Brethren de- 
sired to marry, he first informed the Elders, who, if they con- 
sidered the match suitable, prepared affirmative and negative lots 
and asked the Lord to signify whether he approved. If the lot 
drawn was negative, the matter was dropped; if affirmative, a 
proposal was taken to the Sister. Anyone unwilling to abide by 
the divine will expressed through the lot was asked to leave the 
congregation. 

When Catharina first saw Bethabara, it was a compact little 
village of twelve houses protected by a stockade and crowded with 
refugees from outlying farms driven in for protection from Indian 
raids. A new log house had been built for the doctor and his 
wife, which, though small and simply furnished, they made into 
“a place of cheer.” Their happiness was not for long, however, 
for soon a strange fever broke out and Bethabara lost a number 
of its inhabitants, including its doctor and its pastor. 

When Catharina had married Martin, her pink ribbon had 
been replaced by the light blue ribbon of the Married Sister; now 
she wore the white ribbon of widowhood. In a few years, how- 
ever, the white ribbon was exchanged for the blue, when she be- 
came the wife of Christian Reuter, the shy and unassuming sur- 
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veyor of Wachovia. Reentering the group of Married Sisters, she 
gathered with them in the little house by the creek where they 
washed the clothes while “their tongues flew fast,” worked and 
sang with them in the fields as they pulled the flax to be woven 
into towels and shirts, and helped prepare the meeting hall for the 
many services held there. 

Catharina had a keen personal interest in the building of the 
central town of Salem, for her husband had helped choose the site 
and had drawn the plan, and, while laying out the streets, had 
bought a corner lot for her. It seemed an endless time before the 
necessary community buildings could be completed and work be- 
gun on her house. The first house on the main street was begun 
in June, 1766. The foundation of this and of the other early 
houses was of stone laid in clay. As there was at first neither 
brickyard nor sawmill in Salem, walls were made of upright tim- 
bers set two or three feet apart with laths wrapped in a mixture of 
straw and clay filling in the space to form a solid wall. Later 
brick were laid up with clay in the spaces between the frame up- 
rights, and clapboards covered the outside and a thin layer of 
plaster finished the inside walls. The Brothers House was the 
first large undertaking. The Congregation Hall, still larger, was 
next finished, and on November 14, 1771, the meeting hall was 
consecrated. 

Finally, in November, 1772, the glad day arrived for Cath- 
arina, and Christian announced that her house was ready. It was a 
small house with two rooms and a hall on the first floor, one room 
under the roof, and a back porch, a part of which had been cut off 
for a kitchen. Under the house was a cellar and at the back a 
garden, where she expected to raise flowers and vegetables. Water 
was brought from the little branch for wash-day, and drinking 
water was brought from a spring in the grounds of the Brothers 
House. 

The removal to Salem brought a change in the manner of liv- 
ing. At Bethabara the inhabitants had lived as one large family, 
each contributing his services and in turn getting what he needed 
from the common store. At Salem the common housekeeping was 
abolished and each man was expected to support his own family 
and buy his tools. But careful provision was made to insure co- 
operation. A Board of Supervisors fixed the amount which could 
be charged for various articles and services and made careful 
regulations to prevent one tradesman from encroaching upon the 
business of another. Four industries, the store, the tavern, the 
pottery, and the tanyard, were reserved for the benefit of the con- 
gregation at large, and the Brethren who managed them were paid 
salaries. 
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In September, 1767, Salem had her first distinguished visitors, 
the Governor of the Colony of North Carolina and Lady Tryon. 
The party arrived at Bethabara about one o’clock in the afternoon 
and were welcomed with trumpets and French horns, and the 
governor and his lady were conducted to the lodging prepared for 
them in the tailor’s house. Half an hour later dinner was served 
to the entire company in the largest room of the Brothers House. 
After dinner, while the gentlemen walked about inspecting the 
stable and the brewery, Lady Tryon conversed pleasantly with her 
hostesses. Later, they all rode over to Salem to see the building 
there and then to Bethania, where they were served light refresh- 
ments in the Congregation House. On Sunday afternoon there 
was an hour of music with Brother Graff, the pastor, at the organ, 
and the girls singing. The guests stayed several days and seemed 
so courteous and appreciative that Catharina was loath to believe 
all the charges later made against them. 

The Revolution brought serious problems to the Moravians, 
with persecution, abuse and continuous danger. In their effort to 
remain apart from politics and to maintain their traditional free- 
dom from military service, they were suspected by both sides, 
though they readily gave help to the American cause. They were 
called upon to provide quarters and provisions for hordes of 
soldiers passing through their towns, to take care of prisoners and 
sick and wounded soldiers, and to furnish large quantities of sup- 
plies. Time and again drunken bands of soldiers rode wildly into 
their towns, smashing window panes, breaking down doors, hack- 
ing up furniture, firing shots and swinging tomahawks at the heads 
of unprotected men and women; and deserters and highwaymen 
plundered the towns and country congregations. 

For Catharina it was also a time of great personal sorrow, 
for her kindly husband succumbed to a lingering illness. She again 
took over the care of little girls and would gladly have devoted the 
remainder of her life to this simple duty. But twice she was called 
by the Elders to more active service, first to become the wife of 
the newly appointed pastor of the country congregation of Fried- 
land, and, after his death, to assume the same responsibility in the 
pastorate of Bethabara. In recognition of her long continued 
service, in January, 1786, she was called to Salem to be ordained 
a deaconess, one of the highest honors conferred by the Unity of 
Brethren. 

After the death of her fourth husband, Catharina moved 
again into her little house which Christian had built for her in 
Salem and there wrote her autobiography. She watched with in- 
terest the growth and progress of the town and noted with special 
pleasure the installation of the waterworks, the purchase of a town 
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clock and two new fire engines, and the beginning of the school for 
young ladies. Though advanced in age when she laid down her 
pen, Miss Fries tells us, she continued to be a vital part of Wach- 
ovia. At the age of ninety, one month before her death, she at- 
tended the love feast held February 19, 1816, fifty years after the 
first Brethren moved to Salem to begin building the central town. 

The Road to Salem, though based primarily upon Catharina’s 
autobiography written in her old age, is not a book of reminiscences. 
It is an authentic account written from day to day records, all the 
details of which are verified by authoritative sources. Because of 
its undeniable authenticity and its wealth of social data, it is a 
significant contribution in the field of social history. 


JULIA CHERRY SPRUILL. 


Washington, D. C. 





William Penn, 1644-1718. By William Wister Comfort. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1944. Pp. vii, 


185. $2.00.) 


No one can read this tercentenary estimate of William Penn 
without enjoyment and profit. President Comfort’s study is a 
scholarly appraisal, not the eulogy of a co-religionist. In this 
case the writer’s complete understanding of Quakerism adds 
to its authoritativeness. The zealous researcher will find here 
no cache of Penn material newly explored, but rather a thor- 
ough reexamination of Penn’s writings by one whose knowl- 
edge is certain and mature. Indeed Mr. Comfort’s insight, ap- 
parent both in a fine sense of proportion and in thematic selec- 
tion, assure a high ranking for his work. 

The first portion of the book, perhaps a third, is devoted 
to a compact biography of Penn. Subsequent chapters deal 
with Penn’s activities as a defender of Quakerism, as an 
apostle of religious toleration, and as the author of the “Holy 
Experiment” in the New World. There is also an appraisal 
of Penn as a man of letters, and a summation of his career. 

Penn, the Founder, rightly understood, is but the full 
manifestation of Penn, the Quaker and apostle of liberty of 
conscience. The story of the young Penn’s withdrawal from 
his own social class is well known; less well understood is the 
fact that Penn alone among the Children of the Light pos- 
sessed the influence in high quarters to make the New World 
experiment a reality. Well known, too, is Penn’s struggle 
against the hindsightedness of the Established Church; less 
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well known are Penn’s positive contributions to the religious 
doctrines of the Friends. Familiar, also, is Penn’s great con- 
tribution in reestablishing the rights of the defendant in trial 
by jury; less well appreciated is his insistence that this and 
other fundamental rights of Englishmen be incorporated in 
the constitutions of West Jersey, East Jersey, and Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

The author is clearly aware of Penn’s human weaknesses 
and failings. Penn was careless in money matters, not always 
a good judge of character, nor always democratic in the mod 
ern sense. Nor does Mr. Comfort portray Penn as the perfect 
example of Quakerism, or as a saint, or as a great philosopher. 
Indeed the author’s analyses of Penn’s shortcomings add to 
the stature of the book. 


JOHN E. POMFRET. 
College of William and Mary. 
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DeBry, Theodore, his series of 
Voyages in Clements Lib., 358. 

Debts, to British, in Va., 186. 

Decades, by Peter Martyr, in 
Clements Lib., 355. 

Degen, Mr., 395. 

Delaplaine, Joseph, publishes 
Hamilton’s list of authors of 
The Federalist in his Repository 
of the Lives and Portraites of 
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Distinguished Americans, 103, 
103n. 

Democracy, 
tion, 37. 

Denmark, Royal Society of, 218. 

Dennis, John, portrays noble sav- 
age idea, 213. 

De Vries, Korte Historiael, in 
Clements Lib., 356. 

Dickinson, John, pamphlets by, in 
Clements Lib., 357. 

Dillwyn, William, London agent 
for Philadelphia Lib. Co., 227. 

Dilly, Charles, 231. 

Dilly, Edward, 231. 

Disimbogue, definition of, 297. 

Dismal Swamp Canal, 167. 

Doctors, Va., Beverly on, 60. 

Dominica, island, described, 280. 

Donelson line. See John Stuart. 

Dramatists. See Theatre. 

Dry docks, papers relating to early, 
in Clements Lib., 360. 

Duer, William, papers not included 
in The Federalist, 245. 

Dufief, N. G., 268. 

Du Ponceau, Peter Stephen, 368; 
sec. to Baron Steuben, member 
of Hist. Com. of Am. Phil. Soc., 
secures information on Byrd 
MS, 365 ff. 

“Dutch Emigration to N. Amer., 
1624-1860, A Short History,” by 
Wabeke, 325-326. 

Dutch Reformed Church, in N. Y., 
333, 334. 

Du Tertre, and noble savage idea, 
213. 

Dwight, Timothy, 224, 272. 


Am., before Revolu- 


Earle, Edward Mead, on author- 
ship of The Federalist, 97, 97n. 

Ebeling, Professor C. D., contribu- 
tion to Am. historiography, 218, 
219, 223. 

Economic and social history, C. 
M. Andrews, views on, 12. 

Eddy, Mary Baker, Science and 
Health, first edn. in Clements 
Lib., 357. 

Edwards, Jonathan, 338: on New 
Light preaching, 342; religious 
revival by, 333. 

Effingham, Francis, Lort Howard 
of, Beverley’s comment on, 59. 
Egerton, Sir Thomas, papers in 

Huntington Lib., 204 
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Eliot, John, translation of the Bible 
into Natick Indian language, in 
Clements Lib., 358 

Ellesmere manuscripts, 
ington Lib., 204, 205. 

Ellffryth, Daniell: Account of, 273- 
279; brings first Negroes to Va., 
274; Guide to the Caribbean, 1631, 
273-316. 

Ellffryth, John, 
Ellffryth, 278. 

Embargo Act: Effect in Va., 176- 
178; smuggling under, 177; 
stimulates household industries 
in Va., 178; Va. shipping ruined 
by, 178. 

England: Foreign policy of, in 
18th cent., effects on Am., 141; 
material on lit. and cultural hist. 
of, in Huntington Lib., 204, 205; 
treatment of the Indians in Va., 
66 ff. 

English Background of American 
Isolationism in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, by Felix Gilbert, 138-160. 

Enlightenment, the, philosophy of, 
in Europe and Am., 138. 

Enthusiasm, in religion, conservative 
opinion of, 343. See also Great 
Awakening. 

Episcopal Church: 37, attitude of, 
toward emotionalism, 344; Book 
of Common Prayer, Am. edns. 
in Clements Lib., 357; in Va., 
37; Nicholson’s aid to, com- 
mented on by Beverly, 59, 60. 

Ernst, Ann Catharina, account of 
Moravian settlements in N. C., 
417-421. 

Ethnology, Am., 
in, 217. 

Europe, international 
18th cent., 140. 

Evans, Pedestrious 
Clements Lib., 358. 
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German interest 
rivalries in 


Tour, in 


Fairfax family, 
Huntington Lib., 207 
Farish, Hunter Dickinson: 
“Journal and Letters of Philip 


MS writings in 
92; ed., 


Vickers Fithian, 1773-1774: A 
Plantation Tutor of the Old 
Dominion,” 83. 

Federalist, The: Disputed author- 
ship, 97-122, 235-264; edns. in 
Clements Lib., 358; Gideon edn., 
1818, 104, 104n.; Lodge edn., 
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1886, republished in 1902, 112; 
party influence upon disputed 


authorship, 106 ff.; 2nd Am. edn., 
1799, 99. 

Federalists, attack Embargo Act, 
177 


Fish and Fisheries of Colonial Vir- 
ginia, by Pearson, 179-183. 

Fisher, Capt. Edward, 273. 

Fisheries, in Colonial Va., 179-183. 
See also Sea foods. 

Fiske, John, C. M. Andrews on, 


124. 

Fithian, Philip Vickers: Farish, 
ed., “Journal and Letters of 
Philip Vickers Fithian, 1773- 
1774: A Plantation Tutor of the 
Old Dominion,” 83. 

“Fitzhugh, George, Propagandist 
of the Old South,” by Wish, 194. 

Fitzhugh, William, plans to write 
hist. of Va., 51. 

Flanders, Ralph B., (R) 83. 

Fletcher, James, English publisher, 
230. 

Florida, L’Historie Notable de la 
Floride, edn. in Clements Lib., 
356. 

Florio, John, 356. 

Flour, Va. exports decrease, 1802, 
1803, 173; Va. mfg., 168. 

Food. See Fish, Fisheries, Flour, 
Gardens, Oysterhouses, Seafoods. 
Ford, Paul Leicester, on the dis- 
puted authorship of The Federal- 

ist, 118-121, 245, 247. 

Foreign policy, early Am., English 
influence on, 138. 

Fort Charles, Va., 75. 

Fort James, Va., 75. 

Fort Henry, Va., 75, 76. 

Fort Loudoun, identification of 
the three Fort Loudouns men- 
tioned, 409. 

Fort Royal, Va., 75. 76. 

Forts, Va. frontier, 1645, 1646, 75. 

Fox, Charles James, pamphlets by, 
in Clements Lib., 357. 

Francke, Augustus Herman, 333. 

Franklin, Benjamin: 224, 228; ad- 
vises writers on Am., 229; col- 
lections in Huntington Lib., 207; 
on British foreign policy, 151; 
popularity of his writings in 
Europe, 220, 221. 

Frederick the Great, poetry of, 226. 
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Fredericksburg, Va.: Described by 
Janson, 170; trade with interior, 
170. 

Freeman, E. A., C. M. 
on, 123. 

Frelinghuysen, Theodore, 333. 

French and Indian Wars, books 
on, in Clements Lib., 354. 

Freneau, Philip, 214. 

Friends: 224; Comfort, William 
Penn, 1644-1718, 421; Phila- 
delphia women, R. Hunter, Jr., 
describes, 186; tracts in Clem- 
ents Lib., 357. 

Fries, Adelaide L., “The Road to 
Salem,” 417. 

Frontier: Southern 1670-1732, by 
Crane, reference to, 407; Southern 
problems, 1754-1775, John Stuart, 
407-409 ; Southern, some works on, 
407-409; Va. expansion, 76, 77; 
Va., expansion on Rappahannock 
River, 1649, 77; Va., 1648-1673, 
77; Va., forts on, 75; Va., life por- 
trayed on London stage, 213. See 
also, Travel. 

Fur trade, with Indians regulated, 
1661, 80, 81. 
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Gage, Lieut. Gen. Thomas, papers 
and MSS maps relating to Am. 
hist. in papers, Clements Lib., 
362. 

Galloway, Joseph, 228. 

Galvez, Bernardo de, Gov. of La., 
at time of Willing Raid, 398 ff. 

Garden, Commissary Alexander: 
Summons Whitefield to trial, 
349; Whitefield on, 336. 

Gardens: Of Va., Beverley’s ac- 
count, 63, 64; vegetable, 169; 
Westover (Va.), 62. 

Garlick, Richard C., on Philip 
Mazzei. 

Gasca, Pedro de la, 
Huntington Lib., 207. 

Gay, S. H., biography of Madison, 
1884, comments on, 110, 110n., 
111, 111n. 

Gazateers, in Clements Lib., 362. 

George III, transcripts of unpub- 
lished papers, Clements Lib., 360. 

Georgia: Colonial hist., origins of 
Ga., Saye, New Viewpoints in 
Ga. Hist., 410. 

Geographies, in Clements Lib., 362. 


papers in 
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Geography, Am., German interest 
in, 217. 

Germain, Lord George: MSS maps 
relating to Am. hist. in papers 
of, Clements Lib., 362; memorial 
to, on Willing Raid, 397-404; 
papers, Clements Lib., 359. 

Ghost Dance, Indian, 190. 

Gibson, George, Revolutionary 
agent for Va. seeking commerce 
with New Orleans, 397. 

Gipson, Lawrence Henry, “The 
British Empire before the Am. 
Rev., Vol. V. Zones of Inter- 
national Friction: The Great 
Lakes, Canada, and the W. 
Indies, 1748-1754,” 321. 

Gideon, Jacob: Publishes edn. of 
The Federalist, 1818, giving 
Madison’s list of The Federalist 
authorship (the Gibson list), 104, 
105, 113, 113n., 114 ff., 238, 262. 

Gilbert, Felix: Cited, 262; English 
Background of American Isolation- 
ism in the Eighteenth Century, 
138, 138n. 

Gilmer, Francis Walker, 268, 368n. 

Glen, James, 407. 

Glorious Revolution 
fluence in Am., 139. 

Gloucester County, Va., 76, 77. 

Godfrey, Thomas, Am. poet, 223. 

Gosport, Va., navy yards, 173. 

Goulburn, Henry, papers in 
Clements Lib., 360. 

Great Awakening: Background to, 
332; early phases of, 333 
George Whitefield’s connection 
with, 333-349 passim; in Pa., 333, 
334; influence of John and Chas. 
Wesley, 333; Joseph Tracy’s hist 
of, 332n.; New Light churches, 
335; New Side churches, 335; Old 
Side ministers, Presbyterian, 339; 
results of, 351, 352. 

Greene, Evarts Boutell: “The 
Revolutionary Generation, 1763- 
1790,” 317; (R) 184. 

Greene, Maj. Gen. Nathanael, 
papers of, in Clements Lib., 360. 

Greenough, Horatio, origins of his 
architecture, 414 ff. 

Grenville, Lord, pamphlets by, in 
Clements Lib., 357. 

Grimké, Angelina, papers of, in 
Clements Lib., 361. 


(1688), in- 
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Grimké, Sarah, papers of, in Clem- 
ents Lib., 361. 
Guthrie, William, geographer, 222 


Hadfield, Joseph, journal of, 1785, 
184, 18 

Haiman, Miescislaus, “Kosciusko 
in the American Revolution,” 89. 

Hakluyt, Richard, 67, 70, 71, 211. 

Hakluyt, the elder, cited, 66. 

Hale, George Ellery, 203. 

Hall, David, 228. 

Hamilton, Alexander: Authorship 
of The Federalist papers, 97- 
122, 235, 235n.; duel with Aaron 
Burr, 102; on Va.’s remonstrance 
against assumption of _ state 
debts, 1790, 101n. 

Hamilton, J. C., comments on au- 
thorship of Federalist papers, 
105n, 109, 109n., 112. 

Hamlin, Talbot, “Greek Revival 
Architecture in America: Being 
an Account of Important Trends 
in American Architecture and 
American Life Prior to the War 
Between the States,” 413. 

Hancock, John, pamphlets by, in 
Clements Lib., 357. 

Hanna, A. J., and Branch Cabell, 
“The St. Johns: A Parade of 
Diversities,” 326. 

Hanna, Mrs. A. J. See 
Kathryn Trimmer. 

Hanover, influence of, dynasty on 
English 18th cent. foreign policy, 
143 ff. 

Harbeck Collection, Amer. Navy, 
Huntington Lib., 206. 

Harcourt, Robert, 273. 

Hariot, Thomas, True Report of 
Virginia, in Clements Lib., 357 

Harmar, Brig. Gen. Josiah, MSS 
maps and papers relating to 
Am. hist., Clements Lib., 360, 
362. 

Harrison, Benjamin, one of execu- 
tors of estate of Mrs. Wm. 
Byrd, III, 367. 

Harrison, Evelyn Taylor 
death of, 372. 

Harrison, Lieut. Reuben, in Will- 
ing Raid, 401, 401n. 

Hartley, David, papers, Clements 
Lib., 360. 

Harvard University, 224, 340. 
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Hastings manuscripts, 
ton Lib., 204. 

Heerman, Frederick, Va. 
chant, 169. 

Henry E. Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery. See Huntington Lib. 

Henry, John, Richmond, Va., mer- 
chant, 1802, 175. 

Hervey, Lord, on English foreign 
policy, 148. 

Hessian, papers of officers, Clem- 
ents Lib., 360. 

Historic Buildings Survey, em- 
phasis on architects architecture 
causes neglect of vernacular, 416. 

Historiography, American: Con- 
tribution of C. D. Ebeling to, 
219; note on the N. Y. State 
Lib., 405-406; political and sec- 
tional influence on the hist. 
valuation of Madison and 
Hamilton’s contributions to The 
Federalist, 97-122, 235-264. See 
also C. M. Andrews, Guides; 
C. M. Andrews, On the Pres- 
ervation of Hist. MSS; C. M. 
Andrews, On the Writing of 
Colonial Hist. 

History: C. M. Andrews on, 36; 
C. M. Andrews on a nation’s atti- 
tude toward its hist., quoted, 14; 
Lord Tweedsmuir’s comment on, 
33. See also Bibliography, Colo- 
nial history, Historiography, Maps. 

Hite, Jost, 194. 

Hooe and Harrison, Alexandria, 
Va., merchants, post-Revolution 
problems of, 163-164. 

Hooe, Robert, Alexandria, Va., 
merchant, 163. 

Hopkins, George F., consults 
Hamilton in printing 2nd edn. 
oo Federalist, 99, 100, 100n., 
102. 

House of Burgesses, Va., Cul- 
peper’s influence over, 58. 

Howe, Robert, 182. 

Hubbard, William, works, Clem- 
ents Lib., 354. 

Hughes, Doniphan’s Expedition to 
the Southwest, Clements Lib., 
358. 

Huguenots, in Va., William Byrd 
I’s kindness to, 60-62. 

ay David, influence on Paine, 
156. 

Hummock, definition of, 280n. 
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Humphries, David, Am. poet, 223. 

Hunter, Robt., Jr., Wright and 
Tinling, eds., “From Quebec to 
Carolina in 1785-1786: Being the 
Travel Diary and Observations 
of ...a Young Merchant of 
London,” 184. 

Huntington, Henry Edwards, 
founds Henry E. Huntington 
Lib. and Art Gallery, 202. 

Huntington Library, description 
of, 201-209. 

Huntington Quarterly, 
The, 208. 

Huskanawing, Beverley’s account 
of, 58. 

Hustler, James, English pamphlets 
by, Cornell Univ. Lib., 143n., ff. 

Hutchins, Anthony: Loyalist 
planter of Natchez, 398; text of 
memorial of, telling of his 
resistance to the Willing raid, 
399-404, 


Library 


Incunabula, in Huntington Lib., 
205. 

India, mutiny of, 1857, loss of 
family and government docu- 
ments in, 126. 

Indians: Books relating to Indians 
and Indian wars, Clements Lib., 
354; Choctaw, 401; in early 
European and Am. lit., 213-214; 
Payote Cult, 190; portrayed as 
noble savage, 213, 214; Southern, 
British missionaries to, 1764-75, 
408; Southern frontier relations, 
1754-1775, John Stuart, 407-409; 
Southern frontier trade, 1754- 
1775, John Stuart, 407-409; 
Southern frontier wars, 1754- 
1775, John Stuart, 407-409; 
Swanton, Source Material on 
the History and Ethnology of 
the Caddo Indians, 190; treat- 
ment of, by Spaniards, 66, 67; 
Va., attempts to civilize, 1656, 
79, 80; Va., early policy towards, 
65-82; Va., encroachment of 
English on lands of, 76, 77, 81; 
Va., laws 1656 and 1662 regulat- 
ing, 78-81; Va. massacre of 1644, 
75; Va., Monacans, 68; Va., 
Opechancanough, 72-78; Va., 
Paspahegh, 68; Va., Pocahontas, 
71, 95: Va., Powhatan, 68-70; 
Va., Rappahannock, 77; Va. res- 
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ervations, 78; Robert Beverley’s 
description of, 55-58, 62, 63; Va., 
Robert Beverley on intermarri- 
age of English with, 55; Va., 
treatment of, by English, 66 ff.; 
Va., treaty of 1646 with Neco- 
tawance, 76; Va., Weyanokes, 
trade with, regulated by Berke- 
ley, 1661, 80. 

Innes, James, 169. 

Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture, founding of, 
and plans for, 92, 93. 

Ireland, Short Title Catalogue of 
Books Printed in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland . . . 1475-1640, 
in Huntington Lib., 204. 

Isolationism. See Am. isolationism. 


Izard, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, 368. 


Jacobsen, Edna L., letter of, mak- 
ing corrections in Andrews, On 
the Preservation of Historical 
Manuscripts in Apr. 1944 Quar- 
terly (p. 127), 405. 

Jameson, J. Franklin, 6. 

Jamestown, Va., Beverley opposes 
removal of Capital from, 59. 

Janson, Charles William, travels 
in Va., 167-171. 

Jay, John, contributions to The Fed- 
eralist, 98, 103, 105, 115, 117, 238- 
264 passim. 

Jay’s Treaty, 
Va., 172. 

Jefferson, Peter, lib. of, 266. 

Jefferson, Thomas: 221, 226, 233, 
237; Adrienne Koch, The Phil- 
osophy of Thomas Jefferson, 
318; advises writers on Am., 
229; and embargo, 176-178; and 
neutral rights, 1805, 174; and 
strict construction, 102; and Wil- 
liam Byrd’s MS Histories of the 
Dividing Line, 363-373; book 
collector, 272; books owned by, 
in Clements Lib., 358; changing 
reputation of, 110, 110n.; col- 
lections in Huntington Lib., 207; 
conversation with Countess de 
Tessé, 395; libraries of, 265- 
272; MS writings, Huntington 
Lib., 207; Notes on Virginia, 
edns., Clements Lib., 358; 
pamphlets by, in Clements Lib., 
357; speech of, translated into 
Italian, sent to him by Mazzei, 


protest against in 
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390; unpublished letters of Philip 
Mazzei to, 374-396. 
Jeffersonian Democracy, Intel- 
lectual Origins of, by Douglass 
Adair, reference to, 259n. 
Jesuit Relations, 211, in Clements 
Lib., 356. 

Johnson, Samuel, pamphlets by, 
Clements Lib., 357. 
Junius, pamphlets by, 
Lib., 357 
Jungkenn, 
Clements 
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Baron von, 


Lib., 360. 


papers, 


Kalberlahn, Martin, 417. 

Kemble-Devonshire Collection, 
Huntington Lib., 205. 

Kennett, White, attempts at an 
Am. bibliography, 219. 

Kent, Chancellor James, regard- 
ing disputed authorship of The 
Federalist papers, 115, 115n. 

King Philip’s War, 82. 

Knox, Henry, bookseller and gen- 
eral, 230. 

Koch, Adrienne, (R) 318. 

Koontz, Louis K., (R) 407. 

“Kosciusko in the American Rev- 
olution,” by Miescislaus, 89. 

Kotzebue, von, A. F. F., 225; noble 
savage idea, 214. 

Krause, Michael, Literary Relations 
Between Europe and America in 
the Eighteenth Century, 210, 210n 


Labaree, Leonard W.: With Georg« 
Wilson Pierson, Charles McLean 
Andrews: A Bibliography, 15-26; 
Charles McLean Andrews: His- 
torian, 1863-1943, 3, 3n.; The Con- 
servative Attitude Toward th 
Great Awakening, 331, 331n. 

Labor, religion of, in colonial pe- 
riod, 341, 342. 

Lafayette, Marquis, 380. 

Lancaster County, Va., 77. 

Land, Southern frontier problems, 
1754-1775, John Stuart, 407-409. 

Larpent, John, collection of plays, 
Huntington Lib., 205. 

Las Casas, Bartolomé edn. of 
works, Clements Lib., 356. 

Latin-American history, early 
materials, in Huntington Lib., 
207. 

Laudonniere, 356. 
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Laws, colonial, books relating to, 
Clements Lib., 354. 

Lee, Gen. Charles, 397. 

Lee, Henry, 252. 

Lee, John, papers, Clements Lib., 
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Lee family, Va., MS writings, 
Huntington Lib., 207. 
Lemoine, Henry, English book- 
seller, 229. 
Lewis, Richard, Am, poet, 223. 
Libraries and Archives: Clements 
Lib., 353-362; Fries, Records of 
Moravians in N. C., from Salem 
Moravian Archives, 417-418; Hun- 
tington Lib., 201-210; N. Y. State 
Lib., note on records left from fire 
of 1911, 405-406. See also Manu- 
scripts; Libraries, private. 
Libraries, private: In Md., 227; 
in Va., 186, 265, 266, 269. 
Lincoln, Abraham: Collections on, 
Clements Lib., 358; collections, 
in Huntington Lib., 207. 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, edns. of, 
in Clements Lib., 358. 
Literature, American: English in- 
fluence on, 224, 225, 227, 228; in 
Huntington Lib., 206; influence of 
Europe on, 210-234; Krause, Lit- 
erary Relations Between Europe 
and America in the Eighteenth 
Century, 210-234; New England, 
206, 216, 227; New England, refer- 
ences in Kennett’s bibliography, 
219; origins and character, 234; 
Wm. Byrd II’s MSS histories of 
the dividing line, 363-373. See also 
Libraries, Literary history, Liter- 
ary Relations Between Europe and 
Am. in 18th Cent., Poets, Theatre. 
Literature, English: Influence in 
Am., 224, 225, 227, 228; Short- 
Title Catalogue of Books Print- 
ed in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland . . . 1475-1640, of Hunt- 
ington Lib., 204. See also Cor- 
nell Univ., Huntington Lib. 
Literature, French: imported into 
colonial Am., 226; influence of 
Am. on, 217. 
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Am., 225, 226; 
about Am., 217. 
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Huntington 
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Europe and Am. in the 18th 
cent., 210-234; in the Clements 
Lib., 353-362. 

Literary Relations Between Europe 
and America in the Eighteenth 
Century, by Krause, 210-234. 

Locke, John, 212. 

Locomotives, correspondence of 
Loammi Baldwins, father and 
son, Clements Lib., 360. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, on the dis- 
puted authorship of The Federal- 
ist papers, 97, 103, 103n., 112 ff., 
264; reissues The Federalist, 
1886, 103, 103n. 

Logan, James London agent for 
Philadelphia Lib. Co., 227. 

Log College, of William Tennant, 
333, 339. 

Longman, Thomas, the second, 
English bookseller, 230. 

Losse, Winifred J., The Foreign 
Trade of Virginia, 1789-1809, 161. 

Lot, the, use of, by Moravians, 
418. 

Loudoun, Earl of, papers, Hunting- 
ton Lib., 206. 

Louisburg, 359. 

Loyalists. See American Revolution. 

Ludovic I, King of Tuscany de- 
scribed, 390, 390n. 

Ludwell, Philip, opposes Lord How- 
ard of Effingham, Beverley’s com- 
ment on, 59. 

Lumber, Va., 1795, 169. 

Lyon, Lucius, papers, Clements Lib., 
361. 

Lyttelton, William Henry, 407. 


McCulloch ws. 
and, 103n. 

McCully, Bruce T., (R) 321. 

Macmillan, Margaret Burnham, 
“The War Governors in the 
American Revolution,” 187. 

Madison, James: 268; and author- 
ship of The Federalist, 97-122; and 
the necessary and proper clause, 
101, 103n.; Gay’s biography of, 
110, 111. 

Madison, Rev. James, lectures de- 
scribed, 181. 

Magellan, Fernando, 356. 

Magill, Nathan, Va. merchant, 169. 

Mansfield (Conn.), 339. 
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Manuscripts, 123-127; famous dis- 
coveries of, 124-125, lost through 
war, fire, neglect, carelessness, etc., 
126 ff. See also Allason Papers, 
Barrel Papers, Brock collection, 
Collins Papers, Denys de Berdt 
Papers, Libraries and Archives, N. 
Y. State Lib. 

Maps: 409; in Clements Lib., 361, 
362. 

Marraro, Howard R., Unpublished 
Mazzei Letters to Jefferson, 374, 
374n. 

Marshall, John, MS writings, Hun- 
tington Lib., 207. 

Martin(i), Maria Hautefeuille (Pe- 
tronille), wife of Philip Mazzei, 
378, 378n., 379, 379n. 

Martyr, Peter, Decades, in Clements 
Lib., 355. 

Maryland, book ownership in colo- 
nial, 227. 

Massachusetts, space devoted to, in 
London newspapers, 214. 

Massachusetts Magazine, nature of, 
225. 

Massacre of 1622, in Va., influence 
on Indian policy, 73. 

Mather family, sermons of, Clements 
Lib., 357. 

Mauduit, Israel, on British foreign 
policy, 147, 151. 

Mauduit, Jasper, 151. 

Mazzei, Philip: All letters sent Jef- 
ferson from Dec. 8, 1797 to Dec. 7, 
1800 lost, resume of these, 391, 
392: birth of daughter to, 385; 
death of his companion, Mile Vuy; 
marriage to Antonia Antoni, 384; 
describes conditions in Italy, 382, 
386-390, 392, 393; financial condi- 
tion of, 377, 378, 381, 385, 386, 
389, 390, 392; divorces Madame 
Petronille, 379n.; goes to Warsaw, 
392, 392n.; his Va. estate, 378, 
378n.; Marraro, ed., Unpublished 
Mazzei Letters to Jefferson, 374- 
396; sends Jefferson’s life of Amer- 
igo Vespucci, 393; sends seeds and 
plants to Jefferson, 385, 389, 392- 
394; receives seed from Jefferson, 
385; wishes appointment to repre- 
sent U. S. in Italy, 379, 386, 390, 
391; writes Jefferson about con- 
sular appointments in Italy 386, 
390-393, 395, 396. 
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papers, Clements Lib., 360. 

Merchants: Neufville, Messrs. de, of 
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1789-1809, 161 ff., 167, 168; Va., 
problems of, after Revolution, 163. 

Michigan: Clements Lib., U. of 
Mich., described, 353 ff.; Lucius 
Lyon and Alger papers relating to, 
in Clements Lib., 361. 

Middle Plantation. See Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Mildmay, Sir William, papers, Clem- 
ents Lib., 359. 

Militia, Va., 77. 

Miller, John C., (R) 187. 

Milligan, George, 268. 

Millikan, Robert A., 203. 

Minor, Peter, 368n. 

Miranda, Francisco de, journal of, 
184. 

Monacans. See Indians. 

Monarchy, Samuel, Milton, and Al- 
gernon Sidney on, 156. 

Montague Collection, 
Lib., 205. 

Mook, Maurice A., (R) 190. 

Moore, William, 252. 

Moorehead, Singleton, (R) 198. 

Moravian Church: Pietistic move- 
ment in, 333; purchase and settle 
Wachovia Tract in N. C., 417-421. 

Morman Church, Book of Morman, 
1832 ed., in Clements Lib., 357. 

Morris, Charles, 394, 394n. 

Morris, Gouverneur, 245. 

Morris, Lewis, books ordered by, 
227-228. 

Morse, J., influence abroad of his 
writings, 222. 

Morton, Richard Lee: 92; appointed 
Managing Editor, William and 
Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, 91. 

Mumford, Lewis, (R) 413. 


Huntington 


Naval history. See Navy. 

Navy, Am., hist., Harbeck Collec- 
tion in Huntington Lib., 206. 

ss - nee Va. treaty with, 1646, 
6. 

Negroes: 
Ellffryth, 274, 275. 
ery and slaves. 

Neufville, Messrs de, Merchants of 
Amsterdam and Boston, 163. 

Nevada, hist. collections in Hun- 
tington Lib., 207. 


First brought to Va. by 


See also Slav- 
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New England: Business papers of 
Geo. Brinley and father in Clem- 
ents Lib., 361; church in, 37; lit. 
in, 227; references to, in Kennett’s 
bibliography, 219; Robt. Hunter, 
Jr., in, (1785), 185 ;f settlement of, 
stimulates English literary produc- 
tion, 216; space allotted to, in Lon- 
don periodicals, 215; writings and 
documents of 19th cent., in Hun- 
tington Lib., 206. See also under 
separate states. 

New Lights. See Great Awakening. 

New Mexico, hist. collections in 
Huntington Lib., 207. 

New Orleans: The Willing raid, 
399; town plan of, favors classic 
mode of architecture, 416. 

New Sides. See Great Awakening. 

New York, Robert Hunter, Jr., vis- 
its, 1785, 185. 

New York Federal Convention, use 
of Federalist papers in, 235 ff. 

New York Public Library, yearly re- 
port on MS accessions, 136, 137. 

New York State Library: Andrews’ 
statement regarding N. Y. records 
lost in Capitol fire of 1911, 127; 
correction to Andrews’ statement, 
405-406. 

Newberry Library, Chicago, 276n. 

Newspapers: Am. news in European 
papers and periodicals, 214; colo- 
nial, 224; 18th and 19th cent., in 
Clements Lib., 359. See also Bos- 
ton News Letter, Herald and Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth Advertiser, 
Pennsylvania Gazette, Portfolio, 
South Carolina Gazette, Stars and 
Stripes, “Telltale”, Virginia Ga- 
zette. 

News Letter, Boston, foreign news 
in, 150. 

Nicholas, Wilson Cary, 369. 

Nicholson, Gov. Francis, and Coll. of 
William and Mary, 59; Beverley’s 
opinion of, 59. 

Noble savage idea, 213, 214. 

Non-exportation agreement, of Con- 
gress, 1775, 155. 

Non-importation movement, 
drews writes of, 9. 

Norfolk: Commerce, shipbuilding 
suffer after Revolution, 162; de- 
scribed in 1807, 168; fire, 1804, 
175; Herald and Norfolk and 
Portsmouth Advertiser, 169; navy 
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yards, 173; port of entry, 1789, 
167, 168. 

North Carolina, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Wm. Byrd II’s MSS histories 
of the dividing line, 363-373. 

Northumberland county, Va., 77. 

Notes on Virginia, Jefferson’s, re- 
viewed in England and France, 
221. 


Oglethorpe, James, 410-413. 

Old Light. See Great Awakening. 

Oid Side. See Great Awakening. 

Oldmixon, John, The British Empire 
in America, Robert Beverley’s con- 
nection with, 51, 52. 

Opechancanough, 72-78. 

O'Reilly, Gen. Alexander, Ist Span- 
ish gov. of La., 398. 

Osgood, Herbert L., and C. M. An- 
drews on imperial aspect of colo- 
nial hist., 5, 12. 

Oswald, Richard, papers, 
Lib., 360. 

Otis, James, 233; 
Clements Lib., 357. 

Oyster house, in Alexandria, 


1805, 181. 


Clements 
pamphlets by, 
Va., 


Pacificus, Hamilton pseudonym, 262, 
263. 

Page, Mann, 386n. 

Page, William, one of executors of 
estate of Mrs. Wm. Byrd III, 367. 


Paine, Thomas: His foreign policy, 
independence, etc., 158-160; influ- 
ence upon 18th cent. Am. isolation- 
ism, 158 ff.; on the English consti- 
tution, 153 ff.; pamphlets and edns. 
of works of, in Clements Lib., 357, 
358; purpose of his pamphlets, 158. 
See also Common Sense. 

Pargellis, Stanley and Ruth L. But- 
ler, eds., Daniell Ellffryth’s Guide 
to the Caribbean, 1631, 273, 273n. 

Parker, Richard, of London, Bever- 
ley’s Hist. printed for (1705), 49. 

Paspahegh Indians. See Indians. 

Patriot King, Bolingbroke, 144. 

Pattie, Personal Narrative .. . from 
St. Louis to the Pacific Ocean, 
Clements Lib., 358. 

Pearson, John C., The Fish and 
Fisheries of Colonial Virginia, 179, 
179n. 
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Peckham, Howard H., and Colton 
Storm, The Clements Library: A 
Brief Description, 353, 353n. 

Peden, William, Some Notes Con- 
cerning Thomas Jefferson’s Li- 
braries, 265, 265n. 

ot John, New London privateer, 
171 


Peninsula of Va., stockade across, 74. 

“Penn, William, 1644-1718,” by Com- 
fort, 421. 

Penn, William, Frame of Govern- 
ment of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Clements Lib., 357. 

Pennsylvania: Great Awakening in, 
333, 334; Penn’s Frame of Govt. 
and Quaker tracts in Clements 
Lib., 357. 

Pennsylvania Gazette, foreign news 
in, 150. 

Pennsylvania 


Historical Society, 


sends Chas. M. Andrews to Eng- 
land, 4. 

Periodicals, Am. news in European, 
214 


Petersburg, Va., 75; Along Peters- 
burg Streets, by Wyatt, 192. 

Peyote Cult, Indian, 190. 

Philadelphia Library Company, 227, 

Phillips, James, London agent for 
Am. Quakers, 228. 

Philosophes, influence in Am., 138. 

Piers Plowman manuscripts, in Hun- 
tington Lib., 205. 

Pierson, George Wilson, and Leon- 
ard Labaree, Charles McLean An- 
drews: A Bibliography, 15, 16n. 

Pietistic movement, 333. 

Pitt, William, foreign policy of, 141, 
145, 147. 

Pizarro, Gonzalo, papers, Hunting- 
ton Lib., 207. 

Plantations, sites of, favored classic 
architecture, 416. 

Plays. See Theatre. 

Pocahontas: 71; R. Beverley’s ac- 
count of marriage, 95. 

Poets, Am,. 223. 

Political Disquisitions. 


James. 

Pollock, Oliver, wealthy New Or- 
leans merchant offers services to 
Continental Congress in sceuring 
supplies, 397, 398, 400. 

Pomfret, John E: President of the 
Coll. of William and Mary, 92; 


See Burgh, 
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The Quarterly’s Third Series, and 
The Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, 91-93; (R) 
421. 

Ponce de Leon, Juan, 355. 

Portfolio, The, Hamilton’s list of the 
authors of The Federalist pub- 
lished in, 103, 103n. 

Portsmouth, Va., trade, 1795, 169. 

Powhatan, 68; crowning of, 69, 70. 

Prayer books. See Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Preble, Edward, 393, 393n. 

Presbyterian Church: Attitude to- 
ward revivalists, 340, 341, 344; 
cleavage in, due to Great Awaken- 
ing, 349. 

Prévost, Abbé, 217. 

Priestley, Joseph, influence on Thom- 
as Paine, 157. 

Printing : Collection on early hist. of, 
in Am., in Huntington Lib., 205; 
early Am., 229 

Providence Co. (The Governor and 
Company of Adventurers for the 
Plantations of the Islands of Proy- 
idence). See Providence Island. 

Providence Island: Puritan company 
formed to settle, 275, 276, 278; map 
of, 278, 279, 279n.; taken by Span- 
ish, 279, 313 notes. 

Prussia, enters European 
140-141. 

Publius, pseudonym of authors of 
The Federalist, 235-264, passim. 

Puritans: Colonizing activities of, 
315n.; settle Providence Island, 
275-279, 313 notes. 

Putnam, Herbert, secures transcripts 
of foreign sources of Am. hist., 6. 


system, 


Quakers. See Friends. 

Queen’s Rangers, Simcoe and Wray, 
papers, Ciements Lib., 360. 

Quid Republicans: Oppose Jeffer- 
son and embargo, 177; oppose 
Madison’s election to the Presiden- 
cy, 120n. 


Railroads, papers relating to early, 
in Clements Lib., 360. 

Ralph, James, Am. bookseller in Lon- 
don, 231. 

Randolph, Edmund, 237, 378, 378n., 
379n., 385, 386n. 
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Randolph, John, of Roanoke, opposes 
Am. wartime carrying trade, 1806, 
175-176. 

Randolph, Va., 373. 

Rappahannock Indians. See Indians. 

Rappahannock River, Va., frontier 
expanded on, 1649, 77. 

Religion: Clements Lib. collections 
of religious works of New World, 
354. See also Church under sep- 
erate denominations, Great Awak- 
ening. 

Reuter, Christian, 418. 

Revolutionary War. 
Revolution. 

Rich, Nathaniel, 275. 

Rich, Robert, Earl of Warwick, 274. 

Richmond, Va.: Commerce of, 1794, 
170; described by Robert Hunter, 
Jr., 186; described by Brissot de 
Warville, 170; port of entry, 1789, 
167 ; trade of interior with, 170. 

Ritson, Mrs. Joseph, on travel in 
Am., 167. 

Rivington, James, English publisher, 


See American 


“ 


Roane, Judge Spencer, on embargo, 
176, 


Robertson, W. S., discovers and pub- 
lishes Miranda journal, 184. 

Rockefeller Foundation, aid to Hun- 
tington Lib., 207. 

Rolfe, John: 71; R. Beverley’s ac- 
count of his marriage, 54. 

Roos, Frank J., “Writings on Early 
American Architecture,” 198. 

Roosevelt, Theodore: collections on, 
Clements Lib., 358; papers, Clem- 
ents Lib., 361. 

Rousseau, Jean J., 214. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery in 
America, Simcoe and Wray papers 
in Clements Lib., 360. 

Royal Society, England, 211. 

Royal Society, Denmark, interest in 
Am. discoveries, 218. 

Rush, Richard, 268. 

Russia, enters European system, 140- 
141. 

Rutters (ruttiers), 276, 276n., 277, 


277n. 

Sailing charts, in Huntington Lib., 
206. 

“St. Johns, The: A Parade of Di- 


versities,” by Caball and Hanna, 
326-327. 
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[N. C.], The Road to,” by 
origins of Salem, 417. 
Edwin, 72. 

Sandys, George, Ovids Metamorpho- 
sis Englished, 1626 edn. of, in 
Clements Lib., 358. 

Saye, Albert B., “New Viewpoints in 
Georgia History,” 410. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., 92. 

Schoepf, J. D., travels in Am., 184. 

Science and Health, Eddy, 1875 edn., 
in Clements Lib., 357. 

Scotland, Short Title Catalogue of 
300ks Printed in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland . . . 1475-1640, in 
Huntington Lib., 204. 

Scott, Mary Wingfield, (R) 192. 

Sea food: Va. crabs, 181; Va. cav- 
iar, 180; Va. oysters, 180, 181 ff.; 
Va. sturgeon, 180. See also Fish, 
Fisheries, Oyster houses. 

Seven Years War: 141, 
fluence in Am., 139. 

Shakespeare, writings, and material 
on, in Huntington Lib., 205. 

Shays’s Rebellion, influence 
Hamilton, 255. 

Sheffield, Earl of, papers, Clements 
Lib., 360. 

Shelburne, Earl of, papers and MSS 
maps relating to Am. hist., Clem- 
ents Lib., 360, 362. 

Shelby, Issac, 169. 

Shenandoah Valley, Va., trade of in- 
terior with, 170. 

Ship-builders, Norfolk, c. 1803, 173. 

Shipbuilding in Va., 173. 

Ships: Names of, trading in Provi- 
dence, R. I., 1783, 182; names of, 
trading in Va., 1783, 182; names 
of, trading in Va., 1790's, 169, 170, 
173, 175; in Plymouth, Mass. 
trade, 175; in Charleston, S. C., 
trade, 175. 

Short, William, 380, 380n., 381. 

Simcoe, Lieut. Col. John Graves, 
papers, Clements Lib., 360. 

Simkins, Francis B., (R) 194. 

Sioussat, St. George L., (R) 318. 

Slavery, Abolitionists: papers in 
Clements Lib. of Birney, Weld, 
Grimké sisters, and of Am. Anti- 
Slavery Soc., 361; materials on, in 
Huntington Lib., 207. 

Slavery and Slaves: 274, 275; In- 
dians used as, 79; Geo. Fitzhugh, 
194. See also Negroes. 
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Smith, A. E., comments on Gay’s 
Madison, 110. 

Smith, John: 69, 273; True Relation, 
in Clements Lib., 357. 

Smith, O’Brien, 394, 394n. 

Smuggling under Embargo, 177. 

Social history: . Andrews’ 
comments on, 9, 12, 33 ff.; material 
for in Huntington Lib., 206; 
Clements Lib., 353 ff. 

Social Sciences, C. M. Andrews’ 
comment on, 31 ff. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts (S. P. 
G.), 219. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England, 81. 

South: Ante-bellum, Wish, Geo. 
Fitzhugh, 194; material on, in 
Huntington Lib., 207. 

South Carolina, Robert Hunter, Jr., 
on, 187. 

South Carolina Gazette, foreign news 
in, 150; on enthusiasm, 345. 

Southern frontier. See Frontier. 

Southgate, M., Va. merchant, 169. 

Southwest U. S., hist. collections in 
Huntington Lib., 207. 

— treatment of Indians by, 66, 
6 


Spanish-American War, Alger and 
T. Roosevelt papers in Clements 
Lib., 361. 

Spener, Philip Jakob, 333. 

Spruill, Julia Cherry, (R) 417. 

Stars and Stripes, files, Clements 
Lib., 359. 

Stiles, Ezra, 230. 

Storm, Colton, and Howard H. 
Peckham, The Clements Library: 
A Brief Description, 353, 353n. 

Stowe manuscripts, in Huntington 
Lib., 204. 

Strachey, Henry, MSS maps relat- 
ing to Am. hist. in papers of, in 
Clements Lib., 362. 

Strachey, William, cited, 67, 68. 

Strahan, William, London agent for 
Franklin, 224, 228. 

Stuart, John, Alden, “John Stuart 
and The Southern Frontier: A 
Study of Indian Relations, War, 
Trade, and Land Problems in the 
Southern Wilderness, 1754-1775,” 


Sugarloaf, (eminence) definition of, 
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Swanton, John R., “Source Material 
on the History and Ethnology of 
the Caddo Indians,” 190. 

Swem, Dr. Earl Gregg: 92; editor of 
2nd series of William and Mary 
College Quarterly Historical Mag- 
azine, 91. 

Swift, Jonathan, 212, 213. 

Sydney, Viscount, papers, Clements 
Lib., 360. 


Taliaferro, Lawrence, 252. 

Tappahannock, Va.: Foreign trade 
of, 171; Robt. Hunter, Jr. visits, 
185-186. 

Tasker, Frances Ann, wife of Robert 
Carter III, 84. 

Taxation, of colonies, 138. 

Taylor, John, of Caroline, on the 
authorship of The Federalist, 
120n. 

Telltale, Harvard student MSS pe- 
riodical, 224. 

Temple, Sir William, 117, 212. 

Tennant, Gilbert: 338, 339; Chas. 
Chauncy on, 343; reception in 
Boston, 343. 

Tennant, William, 333, 334. 

Tessé, Countess de, Jefferson’s 
conversation with, 395. 

Teutsche Merkur, Der, account of 
Am. Rev. in, 218. 

Theatre: Chester and Towneley 
mystery plays in Huntington 
Lib., 205; early Am., 234; John 
Larpent collection of plays in 
Huntington Lib., 205; Royall 
Tyler presents Am. type charac- 
ter in The Contrast, 234; Va. 
frontier life portrayed, 213. 

Thomson, James, English poet, 
224. 

Thorpe, Capt. George, 72. 

Ticknor, George, 268. 

Tillotson, Archbishop, Whitefield 
on, 336. 

Tinling, Marion, and L. B. Wright, 
eds., “Quebec to Carolina in 
1785-1786: Being the Travel 
Diary and Observations of 
Robert Hunter, Jr 

Tobacco, Va. decline in, 168. 

Tocqueville, Alexis de, 107n. 

Tories, English, foreign policies 
of, 141 ff. 

Towneley and Chester mystery 
plays, in Huntington Lib., 205. 
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Townshend, George, Marquess, 
papers, Clements Lib., 359. 

Tracy, Destutt de, Treatise on 
Political Economy, introduction 
to, by Jefferson, 320. 

Tracy, Joseph, hist. of the Great 
Awakening, 332n. 

Trade. See Commerce. 

Travel, American: travel books 
and_ histories translated into 
French, 217; in Am., books on, 
184-187; in the Confederation, 
184; narratives, in Huntington 
Lib., 206; references to, in Ken- 
nett’s bibliography, 219; Mrs. 
Ritson on travel in Am., 167; 
Travel Diary and Observations 
of Robt. Hunter, Jr., 184; west- 
ern, works on, in Clements Lib., 
358. 

Treasurer, ship, 
Ellffryth, 274. 

Treaty of Ghent. See War of 1812. 

Tremont House, Boston, 415. 

Trist, Nicholas P., 373. 

Trumbull, John, Am. poet, 223. 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, on 
Huntington Lib., 208. 

Tuscany (Etruria), King Lodovic 
I described, 390, 390n. 

Tuttle, Emerson, 15. 

Tyler, Royall, presents specifically 
Am. type character in play, The 
Contrast, 234. 


commanded by 


Unity of Brethren. See Moravians. 

University of Virginia: ground 
plan of, favored classic architec- 
ture, 416; Jefferson assembles 
lib. for, 268 ff. 

Unzaga, Governor of La., 397. 

Utah, hist. collections in Hunting- 
ton Lib., 207. 


Van Meteren, Nederlandtsche His- 
torien ofte Beschiedenissen, in 
Clements Lib., 356. 

Van Straphorst Brothers (Jacob 
and Nicholas), Dutch firm, busi- 
ness with Philip Mazzei, 377, 
377n., 378, 385, 389. 

Van Tyne, Claude, aids in building 
Americana collection, Clements 
Lib., 359. 

Vaughan, Maj. Gen. Sir 
papers, Clements Lib., 3 

Vaughn, John, 368. 


John, 
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Vera Cruz, the several locations of, 
306n. 

Vespucius, Americus, 355. 

Vignaud, Henry, cartographical 
collection, Clements Lib., 362. 

Vinogradoff, P. G., identifies Brac- 
ton’s notebook, 125. 

Virginia: Alcoholic beverages im- 
ported to, in 1790's, 165; beauty of, 
described by Beverley, 62, 63; 
books read in, 1785-86, 186; Brock 
and other hist. collections in Hun- 
tington Lib., 207; church in, 37; 
climate of, described by Beverley, 
63; commerce suffers, 1803-1812, 
173 ff.; commercial policy under 
Confederation, 163; commercial 
trends in, 1789-1812, 161 ff.; de- 
struction of MSS in, 126; fish and 
fisheries in colonial, 173; fish and 
other sea foods and fisheries in co- 
lonial, 179-183 (see also Sea 
foods); fish imported into, 182; 
The Foreign Trade of, 1799-1809, 
by Winifred J. Losse, 161-183; 
frontier expansion, 1649, 77; fron- 
tier life of, portrayed on London 
stage, 213; hogs, wild in, 77; 
House of Delegates discourages 
desertion from British ships, 1804, 
174; imports to, 1790, 165; in- 
crease in counties, 1648-1673, 77; 
Indian policy in, 65; Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and Wm. Byrd II’s MSS 
histories of the dividing line, 363- 
373; manufactures, encouraged by 
embargo, Parson Blair’s satire on, 
178; MS of proceedings of Ist As- 
sembly (1619) found by Geo. Ban- 
croft, 125; Oriental trade, 1785, 
1802, 175; population increase, 
1650-1666, 76, 77; ports of entry, 
1791, 166, 167; Proceedings of 
Clark County Hist. Assoc., Vol. 
IIL (1943), 196; references to, in 
Kennett’s bibliography, 219; re- 
monstrated against assumption of 
state debts, 1790, 101n.; shipbuild- 
ing in, c. 1803, 173; travel in, Hun- 
ter, 1785-1786, 185; University of, 
see University of Virginia ; Wright, 
Beverley’s Hist. . . of Va. (1705): 
A Neglected Classic, 49. 

Virginia and Kentucky 
tions, 101, 11ll1n. 


Resolu- 
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Virginia Committee of Public 
Safety, seeks trade with New 
Orleans, 397. 

Virginia Federal Convention, use 
of Federalist papers in, 235 ff. 
Virginia Gazette: Foreign news in, 
150; on the Embargo Act, 177. 
Virginia gentlemen, Bagby, “The 
Old Virginia Gentleman and 

Other Sketches,” 86. 

Virginiana, Brock collection in 
Huntington Lib., 208. 

Voltaire, de, Francois, 213. 

Vuy, Giuseppina, companion to 
Philip Mazzei, 384, 384n. 


Wabeke, Burtus Hary, “Dutch 
Emigration to N. America, 1624- 
1860: A Short History,” 325. 

Wachovia Tract, N. C., settled by 
Moravians, 1753, 418. 

Wadsworth, William, 211, 222, 
223. 

Waldseemuller, Martin, 355. 

Walpole, Robert, foreign policy of, 
142, 145. 

Walsh, Robert, letter to Madison 
regarding authorship of The 
Federalist, 114n. 

War of 1812: Effects on Va., 178; 
literature on, Clements  Lib., 
357, 358; papers in Clements 
Lib. of Ist and 2nd Viscounts 
Melville, Earl of Sheffield, John 
Wilson Croker, Henry Goul- 
burn, Henry Brogham, 360; 
Treaty of Ghent, papers relating 
to, Clements Lib., 360. 

War of the Spanish Succession, 
140, 147. 

Warden, D. B., 268. 

Warren, Sir Peter, papers, Clem- 
ents Lib., 359. 

Washington, D. C.: Town plan 
of, favors classic mode of 
architecture, 416. 

Washington, George: 182, 221, 
236; books by and about, in 
Clements Lib., 354; collections, 
including MS writings of, in 
Huntington Lib., 207; Farewell 
Address, background to Fare- 
well Address, 160; Farewell Ad- 
dress, edns., in Clements Lib., 
358; R. Hunter, Jr., describes, 
186. 

Waterhouse, Dr. Benjamin, 233. 
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Wayland, John W.: “The 
mans, a _ Pioneering 
193-194; (R) 196. 

Webb, Foster, 385. 


Webster, Noah, essays of, 


Bow- 
Family,” 


232; 


reception of his writings abroad, 
??1 


Wedderburn, Alexander, papers, 
Clements Lib., 360. 

Weld, Rev. Theodore D., 
Clements Lib., 361. 

Wertenbaker, Thomas J., 92. 

Wesley, John and Charles, in- 
fluence on Great Awakening, 
333. 

West Indies: Ellffryth’s guide to 
principal places in, 273-316; Va 
trade in, 162. 

Westmoreland County, Va., 77. 

Westover, gardens described by 
Beverley, 62. 

Westover Manuscripts, hist. of, 
and published edns. of, 363, foot- 
notes, ff. 

Wheat, Va., increase in, 168. 

Whigs: English traditions of, 139; 
foreign policy of, 141 ff.; in- 
fluence of James Burgh on, 152. 

Whitaker, Jabez, 72. 

Whitefield, George: Connection 
with the Great Awakening, 333- 
336; preaching of, described, 336, 
338, 341, 343; summoned to trial 
by Commissary Garden, 349; 
views on preaching extempore, 
336, 336n., 346, 347. 

Wicliffite sermons, in Huntington 
Lib., 205. 

Wigglesworth, Michael, 
Clements Lib., 354. 

Wilkes, John, papers, 
Lib., 359. 

William and Mary College. See Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 

William and Mary Quarterly: The 
3rd series, beginnings and scope 
of, 91, 92; beginnings of Ist and 
2nd series (The William and 
Mary College Quarterly His- 
torical Magazine), 91; Board of 
Editors of, unites with Advisory 
Committee of Historians of 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 93. 

William L. Clements Library. See 
Clements Library. 

Williams, Roger, The Bloudy 
Tenet, in Ciements Lib., 357. 


papers, 


works, 


Clements 
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Williamsburg Restoration: 6n; C. 
M. Andrews aids in discovering 
copper plate for, in Bodleian 
Lib., 124. 

Williamsburg Restoration Histori- 
cal Studies, 92. 
Williamsburg, Va.: 59, 74, 227; R. 

Hunter, Jr., describes, 186. 

Willing, James: Abbey, ed., “The 
Intrigue of a British Refugee 
Against the Willing Raid,” 397; 
raid, bibliography of materials 
relating to, 399n.; sent by Con- 
tinental Congress to secure sup- 
plies at New Orleans, and his 
raid down the Mississippi, 399- 
404. 

Wilson, 


James, amphlets by, 


Clements Lib., 357. 

Wilson, James Southall, (R) 86. 

Windham (Conn.) Assoc. of Min- 
isters, 339. 

Wish, Harvey, “George Fitzhugh: 
Propagandist of the Old South,” 
194 


Wistar, Gaspar, Physician, and 
member of Hist. Com. of Am. 
Phil. Soc., secures information 
about Byrd MS, 365 ff 

Wittke, Carl, (R) 325. 

Wolfe, James, ballad on, 216. 

Women, Am., R. Hunter, Jr., de- 
scribes, 186. 

Wood, Capt. Abraham, 75. 

Woodfin, Maude H., Thomas Jeffer- 
son and William Byrd's Manu- 
script Histories of the Dividing 
Line, 363, 363n. 

Woods, Joseph, London agent for 
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